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ANTED, A WIFE.—A GENTLEMAN OF 
education ; high order of talent ; prepossess- 

ing in supaccnmen ; well-bred ; respectable ; untiring 
and high ambition ; s4rong practical common sense ; 
superior business capacity ; delicate views of honor ; 
in the prime of life ; wi — heart and strong 
affections ; chivalrous impulses and native 88, 
desires to unite his fortunes in marriage with a lady 
of wealth, and for a noble purpose only. He is at- 
tractive ; true to all the better instincts of the hu- 
man heart, and delicately careful of the wants and 
the happiness of others, and enduring in attachment ; 
is disposed to soften all asperities witha rare love and 
gentle influences, aud will pledge himself to the en- 
tire happiness of her he weds, and will give every 
i Gee teen very best of references given 
Toledo, One. ress, P. P. Rowe, care B. Salls, 





WEBER 
PIANO-FORTES, 


PRONOUNCED BY THE FIRST MUSICAL TALENT, 
SEMINARIES, THE PRESS, &c., THE 


BEST PIANOS MADE, 


Prices as reasonable and terms as casy as 
with thorough workmanshi> acti 


WAREROOMS: 
FIFTH AVENUE, 


Cor. Stxteentu St., New York. 


A CREAT OFFER!! | 
Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N. ¥., 


Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- 
pny Me F yyy LOW PRICES FOR 

SH, il e from to $15 monthly until paid ; 
the Same to let, and rent applied if purchased. . 
‘ — PIANOS, modern improvements. for $275 
= - Now ready, a new kind of P R ORGAN, 
ihe most beautiful style and perfect tone ever made. 


Sheet Music, Musi : . _ 
Catalogues mailed, ON" 884 Music Merchandise. 














POPULAR MUSIC BOOKS. 
Now select the Music Books needed du- 
ring the next Autumn, and agreeably occupy 


your Summer Leisure in examining, playing 
and singing from them. 


THE STANDARD! Price $1.50; $13.50 per dozen. 
Destined to be the ‘“‘ Banner Church Music Books 
of the Season.” Singers, leaders, teachers ! 
“ Rally round” the banner ! 

SPARKLING RUBIES! Price 35 cents. 

For Sabbath Schools. None better. 

THE PILGRIM’'S HARP! Price 60 cents. 

For Vestries and Prayer Meetings. Unexcelled. 





Take with you, for entertaiment at Summer Re- 
sorts, 
THE MUSICAL TREASURE, 
225 pages of new and popular Songs and Piano- 
forte pieces, or 
SHOWER OF PEARLS. 
Full of the best Vocal Duets. 
OPERATIC_PEARLS. 
Full of the best Opera Songs. 
PIANIST'S ALBUM. 
Full of the best Piano pieces. 
PIANO-FORTEZGEMS. 
Full of the beet Piano pieces. 
Each of the aboveSfive books costs $2.50 in boards, 


Or, 


Or, 


Or, 


. | or $3.00 in cloth. Hasmore than 200 large pages full 


of popular music, and either book is a most enter- 
taining companion to a lover of music. 

Specimens of the STANADRD sent, for the present, 
post-paid, for $1.25, and of the other books for the 
retail price. 


O. DITSON and Co., Boston. 
©. 1 DITSON and Co., New York. 





Now Ready. Double Number, July and August, 1872. 
THE ERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST : a Literary Re- 

gister and Repository of Notes and Queries.—The 
new number, contains, with other articles, the follow- 
ing ; Amy Robsart and the Earl of Loicester, L’Al- 
lemagne aux Tuileries, Charles Lever, James Gor- 
don Bennett, Pictorial Absurdities, Tales and Jests 
of Hugh Peters (part 3), The Conquest of Mexico, 
Obituary, Literary Gossip, Correspondence, Book 
Catalogues, ete. Subscription. $1 yer year; cheap 
edition, 50 cents. Send stamp for specimen number. 

J. SABIN & SONS, 84 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


HORACE GREELEY AT HOME. 
FULLY wunaninds 
IN THIS WEEK'S NO. (811) OF 


FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED 
NEWSPAPER. 
CONTENTS : 
VIEWS AT CHAPPAQUA. 
THE PARLOR IN THE HOMESTEAD.‘ 
MR. GREELEY AT DINNER IN THE HOMESTEAD. 
THE OLD ALDERNEY Cow. 
THE PIG PEN. 

MR. GREELEY’S LIBRARY IN THE HOMESTEAD. 
MR. GREELEY’S BEDROOM IN THE HOMESTEAD. 
THE CHILDREN’S PLAYHOUSE AT THE 
ENTRANCE TO THE PARK. 


__|A FULL PAGE CARTOON BY MATT. MORGAN, 


BIG G AND LITTLE G. 

THE EIGHT-HOUR MOVEMENT. 
LABORERS ON A STRIKE, BY MATT. MORGAN, 
THE UNVAILING OF THE SHAKESPEARE 
STATUE. 

THE PEST SPOTS OF NEW YORK, 

Besides a number of other splendid illustrations and 


the usual variety of reading matter. 
For sale by all newsmen. 


PRICE, 10 CENTS, 








PECULIAR CHARMS 


BRADBURY PIANO. 


REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


Its ADAPTATION TO THE HUMAN VOICE as an 
accompaniment, owing to its peculiar, sympathetic, 
mellow, yet rich and powerful tone. 

2 From personal acquaintance with this firm we 
can endorse them as worthy of the fullest confid 


NEW BOOKS. 


G. W. Carleton & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


ts 
HORACE GREELEY.—A NEW LIFE. 


A Representative Life of Horace Greeley, by L. U. 
Reavis. With an Introduction, by Cassius M. Clay. 

A large 12mo, beautifully printed and handsomely 
bound in cloth, with a new portrait. Price $2.00. 





of the Christian public. We are using the Bradbury 
Pianos in our families, and they give entire satisfac- 
tion 

Persons at a distance need feel no hesitation in send- 
ing for their illustrated price-list, and ordering from 
it, or to order second-hand pianos. They are reliable. 

MRS. U. 8. GRANT, Washington, D. C. 

8. P. CHASE, Chief Justice, Washington, D. C. 

D. D. FORTER, Vice Admiral U. 8. Navy. 

M. SIMPSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Philadelphia. 

E. 8. JANES, Bishop M. E. Church, New York. 

EDWARD THOMSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Dela- 

ware, O. 

DANIEL CURRY, Editor Christian Advocate. 

DANIEL WISE, Editor Sunday School Advocate. 

D. D. LORE, Editor Northern Advocate. 

Rev. J. E. COOKMAN, Bedford street M. E. Church, 

New York. 

Rev. ALFERD COOKMAN, Wilmington {Del. 

THEODORE TILTON, Editor Independent. 

ROBERT BONNER, Editor New York Ledger. 

The best manufactured; warranted six years. 
Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased ; monthly 
instalments received for the same, Old pianos taken 
in exchange; cash paid for the same. Second-hand 
pianos at great bargains from $50 to $200. Pianos 
tuned and repaired. 

Organs and Melodeons to Sabbath Schools and 
Churches supplied at a liberal discount. Send for 
illustrated price list. 


Office of Public Buildings, Grounds and Works, } 


U. 8. Capitol, Washington, D. C., Oct. 7, 1869. { 
Messrs. F. G. Smith and Co., Successors to Wm. B. 
Bradbury : 


Gentlemen,—Mrs. Grant requests me to write you 
and express her great apporoval of the Bradbury Piano 
which she purchased of you for the use of the Execu- 
tive Mansion. She is perfectly delighted with it, and 
finds it all she can desire to have. 

Yours, very respectfully, N. MECHLER, 
Brevet Brigadier General U. 8. Army, in charge. 


THEODORE TILTON, EDITOR OF THE ‘“‘INDE- 
PENDENT,” IN A NOTE TO MR. BRADBURY. 
Mr. Dear Bradbury,—I have had the beautiful piano 
so long, that now to ask me how I like it is like ask- 
ing me how I like one of mychildren! In fact, if you 
were to ask the children, I'm afraid they woud say 
they liked it almost as well as they liked me! It 
speaks every day the year round, and never loses its 
voice. J wish its owner could do half as well. 
THEODORE TILTON. 


LETTER FROM BISHOP SIMPSON. 
Philadelphia, April 27, 1868. 
F. G. Smith and Co. : 

Gentlemen,—Having used one of your Bradbury 
Pianos, it has given great satisfaction to my family 
and to many visitors who have heard its sweet tones 
at my house. Itis avery superior instrument, both 
in its finish and power. I heartily wish you success as 
successors to the late Wm, B. Bradbury, in continuing 
the manufacture of his justly celebrated Pianos. 

Yours truly, M. SIMPSON. 


FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH.& CO., 

Late Supt. for and Successor to WM. B. BRADBURY, 
427 Broome Street, New York. 

F, G, SMITH. H. T. M’COUN. 








The ch ter of Mr. Greeley is vigorously and 
succinctly represented as editor, politician, states- 
man, man of letters, reformer, and self-made man, 

No more valuable or desirable work will be issued 
during the present Presidential campaign. 





CAPER-SAUCE. 


A rattling, spicy new book of chit-chat and 
by Fanny Fern, author of “Folly as it 
‘Gingerenaps,” etc. Price $1.50. 


goeein . 
liee,"’ 





ANGELINA GUSHINGTON. 


Thoughts on Men and Things. A perfectly deli- 
cious little Pi uant, lively book on the social and 
fashionable foibles of thé das. By a bright, clever 

oung lady. Full of humor, satire, and charming 
hinetrations. Price $1.50. 


EDNA BROWNING. 


Just Published—A delightful new novel by Mrs. Mary 
J. Holmes, author of “Tempest and Sunshine,” 
“Lena Rivers,” ‘ Milbank,” etc. Handsomely 

bound in cloth, price $1 50. 


The other popular Novels by this favorite author 


are :— 
Ethelyn’s Mistake, Cameron Pride, 
Mari: Darkness and Daylight, 


on Grey, 
English Orphans, 
Cousin Maude, 
Tempest and Sunshine, 
Homestead on Hillside, 
Rose Mather, 


Dora Deane, 

Hugh Worthington, 
Mead ow Brook, 
Lena Rivers, 
Millbank. 


BEVERLY. 
A novel of exciting and shooebing interest, by Mans- 
field Trac Walworth, author of ‘“ Warwick,” “ Dela- 


laine,’ ‘‘Stormeliff,” ‘ Hotspur,” ‘ Lulu,” 
2mo, cloth bound. Price $i 75. 


GUSTAVE ADOLPH. 


A powerful new historical romance, by the famous 
Finnish author Topelius, whose romances are so much 
admired throughout Europe. Translated by Selma 
Borg, and Marie Brown. 12mo, cloth. Price $1 50. 


TRUE AS STEEL. 


Another splendid new novel (one of her very best) 
by Marion arland, author of those other Ps 
novels, ** Alone’—‘' Hidden Path’—‘ Moss-Side”— 
‘** Nemesis "—‘* Miriam "’—“‘ Helen Gardner’’—* Hus- 
bands and Homes” — *‘ Sunnybank — “ Phemie’s 
Temptation” —‘ Ruby's Husband’—‘‘ Empty Heart” 
—‘ At Last”—etc. i2mo, cloth bound, price $1 50. 


etc, 





POLE ON WHIST. 


An excellent little work on Tae Game or Wuist 
by William Pole; reprinted from the London edi- 
tion, which is being acknowledged, all over the 
world, as the best book on the theory and practice 
of Whist ever published. Small 12mo. cloth bound, 
price $1.00. 





THE DEBATABLE LAND. 
BETWEEN THIS WORLD AND THE NEXT. 


By Robert Dale Owen. Author of ‘‘Footfalls on the 
Boundary of Another World,” etc. Price $2.00. 
This long promised and significant work is sure of 
the widest reading, and is destined to produce the 
decpest interest throughout the thinking world. 





Ge These books are beautifully bound—sold every- 
where—and sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of 
price, by 


G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 
www»r §(Under the Fifth Avenue Hotel,) 
Madivon, Square, New York, 
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WOOD CARPETINC. 
THE NATIONAL WOOD MANF'’G CO. 
480 Broapwar. 
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r Soom, ctenen, ene, STEANFES WEERLY FR a QUEENSTOWN. 
eons, ‘oot ; niu 
— ne vestibules and | SPAI¥.....s2--- A foe . ENGLAND.... rie 
iibrarios s Sens parquet, i — a ie a0 = , ae te 3318 
om 35c. to $1.00 per foot, _ | HOLLAND....... VETIA...... P 
Inlaid ‘and’ solid Hard Wood | ae seeeeees ites - ane "7 o 
Floors from 60c. per foot in new Tux Q necseces . ee me 
and elegant designs. UEEN....3,517 “ | GREECE........ 
Send stamp for ilmstrated Passage. 
—. eee en 91 and = 7 
a s\n Berit eeeatdvery Geeresions teenag® 
= "1 or Queenstown rm. 
, HENDERSON s Steerage, to Liverpool, Queenstown or London. $28"* 
verpool, a, 


FAMILY LIQUOR-CASES, 
Each caee containing one bottle of 


QLD PALE BRANDY, HOLLAND. GIN 
OLD RYE WHISKY, OLD PA SHERRY, 


Company, €9 


NATIONAL Lge eamouer 


PORTHIGETL ETO - FROM LONDON DIRECT. 
ers 44 and = Lage River. 


“ 


For freig or — apply at the OFrics oF TRB 
F. .W. J. HURST, Manager. 





FINE OLD PORT, 





Guaranteed pure and of the very best ~ 
BRICE SEVEN DO DOLLARS. 


Sent by Express C. O. D., or Post-office order. 
H. HENDERSON, No. 15 Broad-st., New York 


C. WM. MOSEMAN & BRO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE HARNESS 
AND 


SADDLERY 
To suit every Purpose. 





Also fine Reed, 6, Cortiage and Sweat Blankets, Sheets, 
Nets, uzzles, Halters, Surcingles, 
Bandag ond Bitting Rigs, fine Gold and 
Martingalé Chains and Fronts of the latest patterns. 
Also new and excellent styles of fine Road, Coach and 
Track Harness alwaye on hand or made to coder. 

The largesg variety of Harness of all grades and 
atyles of any use in New York (no exceptions.) 

Whitney's Neatsfoot Harness Soap. 


WAREROOMS, 
114 Chambers 8t., N. Y. 


BARKER & CHASE’S 
CITY AUCTION MART, 
AND N. Y. TATTERSALL'S, 


8. W. CORNER BROADWAY & 30rn Sr., N. Y. 
Maj. C. W. BARKER, Auctioneer. 


REGULAR SALES OF 


Silver 





HORSES, CARRIAGES, HARNESS, &C., | Eve 


Every Wednesday and Saturday. 

A large Drivin Ring for | Showing Horses on Sale, 
the only one in the City. Stock of all kinds always 
on hand, at Private Sale. Outside Sales Solicited 
and promptly attended to. 

Maj. C. W. BARKER & L. C. CHASE. 


Proprietors. 


WM. H. GRIFFITH, 


PATENT BEVELED 


BILLIARD TABLE 


MANUFACTURER, 

No, 40 VESEY STREET, NEW YORK. 
(REAR OF ASTOR HOUSE) 

PROFILE OF DELANEY'S PATENT CUSHION. 
(Patented November 23, 1869.) 





DESCRIPTION OF PROFIE. 


E, pin or regulator extending into tail; D steel wire; 
extending from pin into and through rubber cushion. 
y mal cushion ; C is end of rubber cushion; 

nin 

Their construction is of the simplest kind, thus 
sag heavy expense for suppositious elabora- 
tion he improvement is a 


STEEL WIRE, RUNNING LENGTHWISE, 


and communicating with a pin at each end and inside 
of the rails; the wire is imbedded in the rnbber 
cushion, near its edge or surface. The pin men- 
tioned is controlled and o ted upon by a key, re- 
guiette the poe of the was, eee ing to the 
necessities of the c he edge of the 
Cashion STRAIGHT and SHARE. It prevents the 
rubber hardening from the impingement of the ball; 
and above all other considerat i 


THE ANGLES ARE BOUND TO BE PERFECTLY 
CORRECT. 
The ball never jones from the table, however se- 


vere the stroke. ‘It makes no noise when leaving the 
cushion. 


Nine cushions are made moe our tables with the 
same degree of force requisite to make seven upon 
any other. 

THBSE UNRIVALLED CUSHIONS ARE SELF- 
PROTECTIVE 

and will maintain their elasticity either in hot, cold, 

dry or damp weather, almost forever. 


THOUSANDS OF DELANEY’ $ CUSHIONS 


SUMMER RESORTS. 
LAKE GEORGE 


Fort William Henry Hotel. 


This magnificent New Hotel, with accommodations 
for Nine Hundred Persons, opened for Guests the 
First of June. 





THE HOTEL 

has one hundred sets of rooms en suite for families ; 
as and bells in every room; bathe, billiard room— 
= fact, everything to make upa first-class summer 


esort. 
THE STABLES 

attached to the Hotel have accommodations for one 
hundred horses. Carriages of all kinds to be had by 
applying at the office. 
SAIL AND STEAM YACHTS, 
pred fifty small boats for rowing, fishing, &c., at the 

ocks. 


A FULL ORCHESTRA 
has been engaged for the season. 


TO PARTIES OR FAMILIES 

desirous of wy rooms for the season, satisfatory 
prices will be ma 

The Morning 9 o'clock Express Train from New 
York reaches Lake George at 53 P,M.. without 
change of cars. pte fare care through. 

For rooms and plans of Hotel, apply to 


T. ROESSLE & SON, 
Owners and Proprietors, at 
“THE ARLINGTON,” WASHINGTON, D.C. 


INTERNATIONAL HOTEL, 


American side. J.T. Fulton, Proprietor. 
NIAGARA FALLS. 


Open from May ist. The largest and most plea- 
santly situated hotel at Niagara, and nearer to the 
Falls than any other house. Rooms |! and well 
ventilated. es jazzas and — ificent lawn 
and cmoqeet | ey at ed. Accommodations for 
600 guest ties can be furnished 4 at all times with 
rooms low down, single or in suites, as may be de- 

sired. All the modern improvements in the building. 
Everything strictly firet Class and terms jaw jared 








at ail trains. ation, steamboat, and ma) eeraph 
affices in the hotel. 
HOWLAND HOUSE, 

SHARON SPRINGS, NEW YORK, 
Now open for the reception of poe Terms $14 00 
per week, or $2 50 per day. Board for the a at 
reduced rates. S. HOWLAND. 

SURF HOTEL, 
FIRE ISLAND BEACH, 








OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 








CUNARD LINE. 
EsTABLisHED 1840. 
The British and N. A.B. M. Steamships. 


BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 

Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
Wednesday and Saturday. From Boston every Sa- 
Rates of Passage. 

From Liverpool to New York or Boston. 
By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Clase, 
Oy Searies Stee a t Claes 15, 17 
—Firet Class 
and’ 21 Guineas, according to os accommodation. 
From New York or Boston to preraan 
First Clase, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to 


Tickets on favorable terms. 


= 


TMekets to Paris, $15, a. additiona! 
8, 

Steerage, $30 Currency 

Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 

and all parte of Europe, at lowest rates. 

mS Bills of 4 Ft. for Belfast, Glasgow, 

itwerp, and on the continent, 

and for for Mediterranean ports. 

For it and Cabin 1 peeenen, apply at the Com- 
peny’s _ 4 Bowling G: 

For Steerage passage, at at iit Broadway, Trinity 


Building. 
CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acenr. 





~ Reduction i in 1 Passage Rates. 





Steamers ¥, S every WEDNESDAY and SATUR- 


DAY to an 
NEW YORK AND GLASG 
Calling at Lg em ry to land Mails oa a deeetens, 
rs booked and forwarded to and from all 
railway Nations in Great Britain, Ireland, Germany, 
Norway, Sweden, or Den and America as safely, 
speedi y, canteen and cheaply as by any other 


route or line. 
“THE Ll DEPARTURES 
TRA STEAMERS 


at pose, Som Pi er We. 20 North Rive 
ane) passage, payable in pet nastend to Liverpool, 


Wednesday 8’ steamers, Cabin, $60. 
First cablen, and $75, according to location. 
a Se for twelve months, 


-— rom oe accommodatione $120. 
n ; Steerage, 
Certificates at lowest rates, can be bougbt here by 
those — to eend aS their friends, 
Drafts ies: payal on. 
Apply at the Company's peieantat to 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, No. 7 Bowling-green. 





to hotel by SOUTH SIDE HAILHOAD. thom Noose 


from Roose- 
vel atzeet, New York, at 8 A.M. and 3:30 P or zee 
only place where — a with ha 
fever obtain relief. G'' ie the the 


mer The SEA BATHI 
best in the United States, 
D. 8S. S. SAMMIES, Proprietor. 








No medicine which will increase the de ent of 
asystem already di bg diewesn, jolent ca- 
thartice that sweep creogth e bowels like a cata- 


=~ prostrating the s and irritating the deli- 
membrane of th canal, 

needful The best wag mates 
COUNSEL 

that can be given to persons suffering from dys 

billions ped kta nts, i 4 omy or any 4 sorder 

affec' the yey nee = 

gane, is ss iy ta. cleanse ene regulate these importan r 
Tarrant’s . 

Malo agvosable altenative = 


the utmost mild boy 1 tores 
utmost mildness, yet t hiy res the 
functional action of of the d ve engans and the in- 


testines, and renovates the whole phy- 
sique. more than a hundred years the water of 
the Seltzer has been considered the finest correc- 


tive in the world, and this ti 
identical with it. If © Cpe ecaneeed 
YOUR 


complaint {is indigestion, costiveness, nervous debi- 
lity, biliousness, yt any affection of the kid- 
neys, remember escent Seltzer Aperient 





have been introduced and are being substituted i 
the place of Phelan & Collender's ‘and the tegut 
cushions, and can only be bought at 


W. H. GRIFFITHS, 


Sel 
is not only an =< itive, b 
ral invigorant, and that ite saline pri ipl hae a pow: 
tions and 


erful sanitary effect an the vi 
the blood. an age when the sick exercise their 
REASON 
sense in determining the merits of a 





Factory 49 Vesey street. 
GREAT 


paket AT, CHANCE, | FOR AGENTS. |'» 


with 
a chance to make 5 t 
our new 7-strand $3 io" $20 0 per ey day selling | te 


They last forever ; samp) 
“a 2 ‘ P ¢ free i -y is no 


seems almost unnec 


ungent 


UNSEL = 7 YOUR remed: 
which tones while it regulates, and. ies the remy 





dress once River Wire 
Works, 130 Maiden ine, cor. W: 
or 16 Dearborn St., — 


. 


has over 
droge which exhaust the bod en 
pa eg literally re Ae oe “crganizatlon Contin 
)—- thout affecting ical cure In Taks| For 


and leaves no sting 


NEW YORK, CO AND STEAMSIIIP 
ha AND F "POWERED ‘TEAMSHIPS. 


OCEANIC, io OREN REPUBLIC. ATLANTIC, 

CE TAYESTIC. ADRIATIC. 
eons burd . p. b 
stn New Pa oe BATURDATS, from Li- 
verpool on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 
0 


win, 

From the White Star Docky Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 
Fine accommodations (for all classes) unri- 
SAF =, AND COMFORT, 


Saloons, state-rooms, smokin >—T and bath- 
rooms in sn madehip — where least motion is felt, 


8 d ste accompany t! steamers. 
TES Saloon, $80 gold. Steerage, currency, 
Those wishing to send for friends from the Old Coun- 


currenc: 

“Passengers booked to or from all 
a ere Norway, Sweden, India, Aus 
Excursion — granted at lowest rates. 

from eae. 


Drafts 
For teapection ‘ofp 
at the Company's offices, 19 Broadway, New York. 


J. H. SPARKS, Agent. 





ALTERNATE mUBSDAYS. 

Rates of Passage. 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY 
—_ in Gold. Las weed in Currency. 


PASSAGE BY THE TUESDAY STEAMER, VIA HALIFAX. 





SSeld by all Druggists, 


try can now obtain steerage prepaid certificates, $33 
of America, 
tralia, 


Jans and other information, apply 


For Liverpool & Queenstown. 


[aman oe AA) STEAMERS, SAILING 
ROM NEW YORK EVERY SATURDAY AND 


90} Do 38 
Do toHalifax,N.S. 20| Do to Halifax, N.8. 15 


THE ALBION, 


$5 A YEAR, 
Offers Parton's Celebrated Chromo of | 
“SUNSET ON THE HUDSON,” 


Or TWO LARGE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, as Pre- 
miums. These alone are worth double the amount of 
subscription. 


THE ALBION 


Is the best and largest Eclectic Journal published. 
It contains News from 


ENGLAND, IRELAND, anp SCOTLAND. 
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ther attempts at social intercourse were politely put aside 
and ignored. In such a village as Hendon was a few years 
_| ago, it was, however, impossible without actual rudeness to 
avoid the acquaintance of the vicar and the doctor, and, con- 
sequently, the Revererd Mr. Tomlinson and his wife, and 
-_|Mr. and Mrs. Broadbent, were on visiting terms at Rose 

Cottage. 

Visiting terms, so far as the Tomlinsors were concerned, 
meant an interchange of dinners twice in the year; but Mr. 
Broadbent was seen, by Mrs. Claxton at least, far more fre- 
quently. The story of little Bell’s adoption had got wind 
throughout the neighborhood, and the spinsters and the gush- 
ing young ladies, who thought it “so romantic,” unable to 
effect an entrance for themselves into the enchanted bower, 
anxiously sought information from Mr. Broadbent, who was, 
as they knew, a privileged person. The apoth was by 
no means backward in purveying ip for the edification of 
his fair hearers, and his eulories of Mrs. Claxton’s good looks, 
and his detailed descriptions of little Bell’s infantile malad-es, 
were received with muc’ delight at nearly all the tea-tables 
in the neighborhood. Whether Jolin Claxton had heard of 
this, whether he had taken any personal dislike to Mr. Broad- 
bent, or whether it was merely owing to his natural shyness, 
and reserve, that he absented himself from the room on 
nearly every occasion of the doctor’s visits, Alice could not 
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PEACE. 


Peace flies before us, quiet Peace— 
The shadow that a cloud’s white fleece 
Drops softly on the slippery grass, 
When the full sun, in June’s bright crown, 
Pours all his heat and burden down, 
Ever men wish, and ever it doth pass. 


The baron leans from his towered rock, 
And sees the peasants and the flock, 
And sighing, saith : “ Peace lives with these ;” 
While thought as sad in them doth move, 
At the fair palace throned above 
Their river, and the highland thick with trees. 


Peace hovers o’er the white-draped bed 
Where Childhood pillows its bright head ; 
Sits under leaves of oak and beech, 


— en 





Mr. Claxton has never hitherto done me the honor to consult 
me professionally, and as it secms to me to be a case the 
diagnosis of which should be carefully gone into, I would re- 
commend that he should consult some physician of eminenee. 
Possibly, he knows such an one.” 

“ No,” said Alice, “I have never heard him mention any 
physician since our marriage.” 

“Tf that be the case, I would strongly advise him to call 
in Dr. Haughton. He is a man of the greatest eminence ; 
and, as it happens, I see him every day just now, as we have 
a regular consultation at the Rookery—you know, the large 
place on the other side of the village, where poor Mr. Piggott 
is lying dangerously ill. If you like, I will mention the case 
to tor Haughton, when I see him to-morrow.” 

“ Thank you, Mr. Broadbent, I am deeply obliged to you, 
but I must speak to John first. I should not like to do any- 
thing without his knowledge. I will speak to him this after- 
noon, and send a note round to you in the evening.” And 
Mr. Broadbent, much graver and much Jess boisterous than 
usual, took his departure. 

John Claxton remained pretty much in*the same dozing 
kind of state during the day. He came into luncheon, and 
made an effort to tal cheeiy upon thecontents of the 
newspaper and such like topics, and afterwards he had a 
romp in the ball with little Bell, the weather being too raw 





tell; but such was the case. When they did meet they 
talked "politely, and seemed on the best of terms, but John 
ae to take care that their meetings should be as few as 
possible. 

What was to be done? John had now been home three 
days, and was visibly worse than on his arrival. Alice had 
spoken to him once or twice, seriously imploring him to tell 
her what was the matter with him, but had been received the 
first time with a half-laugh, the second time with a grave 
frown. He was quite well, Le said, quite well, so fur as his 
bodily health was concerned ; a little worried, he allowed, 
business worries, which a woman could not understand, mat- 
ters connected with the firm which gave him a certain 
amount ot anxiety—nothing more. Alice thought that this 
was not the whole truth, and that John, in his love for her, 
and desire to spare her any grief, had made light of what was 
really serious suffering. The more she thought over it the 
more anxious and alarmed she became, and at length, when 
on the fourth morning after John’s return, she had 
into the little library and seen her husband sitting there at 
the window, not heeding the glorious prospect before him, 
not heeding the book which lay upon his lap, but lying back- 
wards in his chair, with his hands clasped behind his head, 
his eyes closed, his complexion a dull sodden red, she deter- 
mined on at once sending for Mr. Broadbent, without say’ 


In shadow figured quaint with lights ; 
And haunts the cool of sparkling nights, 
And sails adown the stream’s moon-silvered reach. 






























































Doth not mankind esteem her dear ! 
Her eyes with calm shine deep and clear ; 
Her voice, how strangely sweet it falls! 
The flowing of her raiment white 
Doth cast around a Sabbath light; 
Who would not hasten when her dove-note calls ! 


Why seeks she only field and grove ! 
Are the wild-flowers alone her love, 
Whom all the care-worn world desire ? 
She answers: “I can dwell in cot, 
In palaces, in any spot; 
But not with folly, selfishness, and ire.” 
—Chambers's Journal. 
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THE YELLOW FLAG. 
BY EDMUND YATES. 
CHAPTER XII.—‘ WHEN DOCTORS DISAGREE.” 


When Alice first heard the news of Tom Durham’s death, 

she was oy and seriously grieved. Not that she had 
seen much of her half-brother at any period of her life, not 
that there was any special bond of sympathy between them, 
nor that the shifty, thriftless ne’er-do-well possessed any 
qualities likely to find much favor with a person of Alice's 
uprightness and rectitude of conduct. But the girl could 
net forget the old days when Tom, as a big strong lad, just 
returned from his first rough introduction to the world, 
would take her, a little delicate mite, and her aloft on 
his shoulders round the garden, and even deprive himself of 
the huge pipe and the strong tobacco which he took such 
pride in smoking, because the smell was offensive to her. 
She could not forget that whenever he returned from his 
wanderings, short as his stay in England might be, he made 
a point of coming to see her, always bringing some little 
present, some quaint bit of foreign art-manufacture, which 
he knew would please her fancy, and though his purse was 
generally meagrely stocked, always asking her whether she 
was in want of money, and offering to share its contents 
with her. More vivid y than all she recelled to mind his 
softness of manner and gentleness of tone, on the occasion 
of their last parting ; she recollected how he had clasped her 
to his breast at the station, and how she had seen the tears 
falling down his cheeks as the train moved away ; she re- 
membered his very words, “I am not going to be senti- 
mental, it isn’t in my line, but I think I like you better than 
anybody else in the world, though I didn’t take to you much 
at first.” And again, “So I love you, and I leave you with 
regret.” Poor Tom, poor dear Tom, sueh was the theme of 
Alice’s daily 1eflection, invariably ending in her breaking 
down and comforting berself with a good cry. 

But, in addition to the loss of her brother, Alice Claxton 
had great cause for anxiety and mental disturbance. John 
had returned from his last business tour weary, dispirited 
and obviously very much out of health. The brightness had 
faded from his blue eyes, the lines around them and his 
mouth seemed to have doubled, both in number and depth, 
his stoop was considerably increased, and instead of his frank, 
hearty bearing, he crept about, when he thought he was un- 
observed, with dawdling footsteps, and with an air of lassi- 
tude pervading his every movement. He strove his best to 


disguise his real condition from Alice; be struggled hard t 
talk to her in his old cheerful ‘no intone 3 
tale of ber management way, to take interest in the de 


d of the house and garden, to hear 
_ Bell her lessons, and to play about with the child on 
days when the weather rendered it possible for him to go 
into the shrubbery. But, even during the time when Alice 
= talking or reading to him, or when he was rompin 
—_ P madd yon he would suddenly subside into a kind of 
oe s ~ State, his eyes staring blankly before'him, his 
oe: s dropped listlessly by his side; he would not reply until 
e had been spoken to twice or thrice, and would then look 
up = he had either not heard or not understood the 
question addressed to him. If it was painful to Alice to see 
her husband in that state, it was far more distressing to ob- 
serve his struggles to recover his consciousness and his at- 
temps at being more like his own self. In his endeavors to 
talk and laugh, to rally his youug wife after his usual fashion 
ont far scape and - interested in the playful babble of 
rt we berg was a ghastly galvanised vivacity most pain- 
yatching her husband day by day, wit i 
est and care, studying him > 4 closely toy oo donee 
anticipate his various changes of manner, and almost to f 
tell the next expression of his face, Alice Claxton Seneaie 
convinced that there was something seriously the matter with 
him, and it was her duty, whether he wish it or not, to ‘ Il 
m medical advice. Mr. Broadbent, the Village apothecar 
had had a great deal of experience, and was invariably 
p aogpecte a clever, kind-hearted man. When the Claxtons 
= . — gen at Rose Cottage, the old-fashioned 


a word to John about it. An excuse could easily be found; 
little Bell had a cold, and was — feveiish, and the doc- 
tor had been sent for to prescri or her; and though he 
could see Mr. Claxton avd have a talk with him, Alice would 
take care that John could not suspect that he was the object 
of Mr. Broadbent’s visit. 


Mr. Broadbent came, pleasant and chatty at first, imagin- 
ing he had been sent for to see the little girl in one of the 
ordinary illnesses of childhood; graver and much less volu- 
ble as, on their way up to the nursery, Mrs. Claxton confided 
to him her real object in requesting his presence. Little Bell 
duly visited, the conspiring pair came down stairs again, and 
Alice going first, opened the door and discovered Mr. Clax- 
ton in the attitude in which she had at last seen him, fast 
asleep and a He roused at the poise 
on their entrance, rub his eyes, and lifted himself wearily 
to his feet, covered with confusion, as soon as he made out 
that Alice had a companion. 

“ Well, John,” cried Alice with a well-feigned liveliness, 
“ you are asleep, I declare! See, here is Mr. Broadbent come 
to shake hands with you; he was good enough to come 
round and look at little Bell, whe has a bad cold, pocr child, 
and a little flushing in the skin, which frightened me; but 
Mr. Broadbent says it’s nothing.” 

“Nothing at all, Mr. Claxton, take my word for it,” said 
the doctor, who had by this time advanced into the room, 
and by a little skilful mancuvring had got his back to the 
window, while he had turned John Claxton, whose hand he 
held, with his face to the light, “ nothing at all, the merest 
nothing ; but ladies, as you know, are even frightened at 
that, particularly where little ones are concerned. ell, Mr. 
Claxton,” continued the doctor, who was a big, jolly man, 
with a red face and a pair of black, bushy whiskers, and a 
deep voice, “ and how do you find yourself, sir?” 


cee ad up and striving to do his best. “I may say quite 
well.” 

“Lucky man not to find all your travelling knock you 
about,” said the doctor. “I have known several men—com- 
mercials—who say they cannot stand the railway half so 
well as they used to do the old coaches shakes them, jars 
them altogether. By the way, there is renewed talk about 
onr having a railway here. Have you heard anything 
about it?” 

“ Not I,” said John Claxton, “and I fervently hope it 
will not come in my time. I am content with old Davis's 
coach.” 

“ Ah.” said the doctor with a laugh, “you must find old 
Davis’s coach rather a contrast to some of the railways you 
are in the habit of scouring the country in, both in regard to 
speed and comfort. However, I must be off; glad to see you 
looking so well. Good morning. Now, Mrs. Claxton,” ad- 
ded the doctor, as he shook hands with John, “if you will 
just come with me, I should like to look at that last prescrip- 
tion I wrote for the little lady upstairs.” 

No sooner were they in the dining-room, with the door 
closed behind them, than Alice laid her hand upon the doc- 
tor’s arm and looked up into his face, pale and eager with 
anxiety. 

“ Well,” she said, “how does he look? What do you 
think? Tell me at once.” 

“It is impossible, my dear Mrs. Claxton,” said the good- 
natured apothecary, looking at her kindly, and speaking in a 
softened voice; “it is impossible for me to judge of Mr. 
Claxton’s state from a mere cursory glance and casual talk ; 
but I am bound to say, that from what I could observe, I 
fancy he must be considerably out of health.” 

“ So I thought,” said Alice, “so I feared.” And her tears 
fell fast. 

“You must not give way, my dear madam,” said Mr. 
Broadbent. “ What Peay may be entirely unfounded. Iam, 
recollect, only giving you my impression after a conversation 
with your husband, in which, at your express wish, I re- 
frained from asking him anything about himself.” 

“If I could manage to persuade him to see you, would 
you come in this afternoon, or to-morrow morning, Mr. 

roadbent ?” 


“T would, of course, do anything you wished. But as 


= om her to do entirely as she thought fit in the Pres 
pint or his own part he had no desire to commence a 
soe a. of acquaintance, it was agreed between them that 

uld be sufficient to deliver cards in return, and all fyy- 


“T am quite well, thank you, doctor,” said John Claxton#j this 


for the child to go out of doors. But two or three turns at 
the battledore and shuttlecock, two or three spinnings of the 
big humming-top, two or three hidings behind the great- 
coats, seemed to be enough for him, and he rang for the 
nurse to take the child to her room just as the little one was 
naneng to enter into the sport of the various gimes. Alice 
had been in and out through the hall during the pastime, 
and saw the child go y Soe off, bearing her disappointment 
bravely, and saw her husband turn listlessly into the library, 
his hands buried in the pockets of his shooting-jacket and his 
head sunk upon his breast. Poor little Alice! Her life for 
the last few years had been so bright and so full of sunshine ; 
her whole being was so bound up with that of her kind, 
thoughtful husband, who had taken her from almos: menial 
drudgery and made her the star and idol of his existence, 
that when she saw him fighting bravely against the illness 
which was bearing him down, and ever striving to hide it 
from her, she could not make head against the trouble, but 


ped | retired into a corner of her pretty little drawing-room and 


wept bitterly. 

hen when the fit of weeping was over, she roused herself, 
her brain cleared and her determination renewed. “ It is im- 
possible that this can go on,” she said to herself; “I have a 
part and share in John’s life now; it belongs to me almost as 


ing | much as to him, and it is my duty to see that it is not en- 


dangered. He will be angry, I know, but I must bear his 
anger! After what Mr. Broadbent said this morning it is im- 
possible that I can allow matters to remain in their present 
state without acting upon the advice which he gave me, and 
be the result what it may I will do so.” 


The autumn twilight had fallen upon the garden, wrapping 
it in its dim grey folds, the heavy mists were beginning to 
rise from the damp earth, and the whole aspect outside was 
2 and chilly. But when Alice entered the little library 
: — ae Claxton es at a ger with his 

D nst the e,and apparently rapt in contem- 
plation of oe cheerios andscape. . 

“ John,” she said, creeping close to him, and laying her 
hand upon his shoulder, “ John.” 

“Yes, dear,” he replied, passing his arm around her and 
drawing her closely to him. ‘“ You wondered what had be- 
come of me; you came to reproach me for leaving you so 
long to yourself ?” 

“No, John, not that,” said Alice ; “ there is nothing in the 
wide world for which I have to reproach you ; there has 
eo nothing since you first made me mistress of your 

ouse.” 

“ And of my heart, Alice! don’t forget that,” said her hus- 
band, tenderly ; “ of my heart!” 

“ And of your heart,” she repeated. ‘“ But when you gave 
me that position you expected me to take with it its responsi- 
bilities as well as its a eyagp did you not? You did not 
bring me here to be merely a toy or a plaything—no, I don’t 
mean that exactly. I mean not merely something for your 
— and your amusement—you meant me to be your wife, 

ohn ; to share with you your troubles and anxieties, and to 
have a voice of my own, a very little one, in the regulation 
of all things in which you were concerned ?” 
* aaa Alice,” said her husband. “ Have I not shown 


ae 


“ Always before, John, always up to within the last few 
days. And if you are not doing so now, it is, I know, from 
no lack of love, but rather out of care and thoughtfulness for 
me.” 

“ Why, Alice,” said John, with a struggle to revive his old 
playful manner, “ what is the matter with you? How grave 
the little woman is to-night.” 

“Yes, John, I am grave because I know you are ill, and 
that you are striving to hide it from me lest I should be 
alarmed. That is not the way it should be, John; you know 
we swore to be loyal to each other in sickness as well as in 
health, and it would be my pride, as well as my duty, to take 
up my place by you in sickness and be your nurse.” 

“T want no nurse, little woman,” he said, bending tenderly 
over her. “As I told you this morning, I am quite well; 
only a little——” And then his brain reeled, and his legs 
tottered beneath him, and had he not caught hold of the chair 
standing at his elbow he would have fallen to the ground. 

“ You are ill, John, there is the proof,” Alice cried, after 
he had seated himself and thrown himself heavily back in 
the chair. She knelt by his side, bathing his forehead with 
eau-de-cologne. “ You are ill, and must be attended to at 
once. Now, listen; do you understand me ?” 

A feeble pressure of the hand intimated assent. 

“ Well, then, Mr. Broadbent mentioned by accident this 
morning that a celebrated London physician, a Dr. Haughton 
I think he called him, was in the habit of coming up here 
every day just now to visit Mr. ~—- at the Rookery, and 
it struck me at the time that it would be a very good plan if 
we could send round to the Rookery and ask this Doctor 
Haughton to call in as he was passing and see you.” 

“No,” cried John Claxton, in a loud voice, as he started 
up in his chair; “no, I forbid you distinctly to do anything 
of the kind. I will have no strange doctor admitted into this 
house. Understand, Alice, these are my orders, and I insist 
on their being obeyed.” . ; 

“ That is quite enough, John,” said Alice, “ you know that 
your will is my law, still I hope to make you think better of 
it for your own sake end for mine.” 

They said no more about it just then. Alice remained 
kneeling by her husband, holding his hand in hers, and softly 
smoothing his hair, and bathing his forehead, until the din- 





ner was announced. The threat of calling in Doctor Haugh- 
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ton seemed to have had an inspiriting effect on the invalid. 
He ate and drank more than he had » ews on the three pre- 
vious days, and talked more freely and with greater gaiety. 
So comparatively lively was he, that Alice began to hope that 
he had been merely suffering, as he had said, under an accu- 
mulation of business worries, and that with a little rest and 
quiethe would recover his ordinary health and spirits. 

Quite late in the evening, as they were sitting ether in 
the library, John began talking to his wife about Tom Dur- 
ham. He had scarcely touched upon the subject since the 
news of the unfortunate man’s death had arrived in Eng- 
land, and even now he introduced it cautiously and with be- 
coming reverence. 

“ Of course it was a sad blow,” he said, “and just now it 
seems very bad for you to bear; but don’t think I have failed 
to notice, Alice, how, in your love and care for me, you have 
ret aside your own grief lest the sight of your sorrow should 
distress me.”j 

“ ] don’t know that I deserve any gratitude for that, John ; 
my care for you is sg very much greater than any other feel- 
ing which can possibly enter into my mind that it stands 
apart and aloné, and I cannot measure others by it: And yet 
I was very fond of poor Tom,” she said, pensively. 

“It will be a comfort for us to think, not now so much 
as hereafter, that we did our best to start him in an honest 
career, and to give him the chance of achieving a good posi- 
tion,” said John Claxton. “ He had seen a great many of the 
ups and downs of life, had poor Tom Durham.” 

“ He was a strange mixture of good and evil,” said Alice ; 
“but to me he was always uniformly kind and affectionate. 
He had a strange regard for me as being, I suppose, some- 
thing totally Giflerent from what he was usually brought in 
contact with ; he took care that I should see nothing but the 
brightest side of him, though of course I knew from others 
that he was full of faults.” 

“ And you loved him all the same?” 

“ And yet, as you say, I loved him all the same.” 

“ And nothing you could hear now would alter your opin- 
ion of him ?” 

“No, John, I think—I am sure not. I am a strange being, 
and this is one of my characteristics, that no fault known at 
the time or discovered afterwards, could in the slightest 
fa try influence my feelings towards one whom I had really 

oved.” 

“ You are sure of that, Alice ?” said John Claxton, bending 
down and looking earnestly at her. 

5 } sure,” she replied. 

“That is one of the sweetest traits in your sweet self,” said 
her husband, kissing her fervently. 

The next morning Mr. Claxton’s improverent seemed to 
continue. He was up tolerably early, ate a breakfast, 
and talked with all his accustomed spirit. Alice began to 
think that she had been precipitate in her idea of calling in 
medical advice, particularly in sending for a stranger like 
Doctor Haughton, and was glad that John had overruled her 
in the matter. Later in the morning, the air being tolerably 
mild, and the sun shining, he went with little Bell into the 
game, first walking quietly round the paths, and afterwards, 
n compliance with the child’s request, giviag himself up for 
aromping game at play. It was while engaged in this game 
that John Claxton felt as though he had suddenly lost his 
intellect, that everything was whirling round him in wild 
chaotic disorder, then that he was stricken blind and deaf, 
then that with one great blow depriving him almost of life, 
he was smitten tothe earth. On the earth he lay, while the 
child, conceiving this to be a part of the game, ran off with 
shrieks of delight to some new hiding-place. On the earth 
he lay, how long he knew not, having only the consciousness, 
when he came to himself, of being da and stunned, and 

sore all over as though he had Leen severely beaten. 

John Claxton knew what this meant. He felt it would be 
almost impossible any longer to hide the state in which he 
was from the eager, anxious eyes of his wife. He would 
make one more attempt, however, so bracing himself 
together, he managed to proceed with tolerable steadiness 
towards the house. Alice came out to meet him, beaming 
with happiness. 

“ What has become of you, you silly John,” she cried. “I 
have been looking for you everywhere. Bell told me she 
left you hiding somewhere in the garden, and I have ion 
sent up for my cloak, determined to search for you myself.” 

“ Bell was quite right, dear,” said John, slowly and with 
great effort. “I was hiding, as she said, but as she did not 
come to find me, I thought I had better make the best of 
my way without her.” 

“Not before you were required, sir. I was waiting for you 
to give me my monthly cheque. Den’t you know that to- 
day is the twenty-fourth, I always pay my old pensioners and 
garden people?” 

“Ts to-day the twenty-fourth?” asked John Claxton, his 
face tlushing very red, as he fumbled in his pocket for his 
notebook. 

“Certainly, John. Thursday, the twenty-fourth, and—— 
“T must go,” said John Claxton, hoarsely, after he had 
found his note-book and looked into it; “I must go to Lon- 
don at once.” 

“To London, Jobn ?” 

“ Yes, at once ; particular appointment with Mr. Calverle 
for to-day. I cannot think how I have forgotten it; but 
must go.” 

“ You are not well enough to go, John—you must not.” 

“T tell you I must and will!” said John Claxton, fiercely. 
“T shall come back to-night; or, if I have to go off out of 
town, I will tell = where to send my portmanteau. Don't 
be angry, dear. I didn’t mean to be cross—I didn’t, indeed ; 
but business—most important business.” 

He spoke thickly and hurriedly, his veins were swollen, 
and his eyes seemed starting out of his head. 

“Won't you wait for Davis's coach, John,” said Alice, 
softly ; “it will start in half an hour.” 

“ No, no, let it pick me up on the road ; tell Davis to look 
ovt fur me; a little walk will do me good. Give me my hat 
and coat; and now God bless you, my darling. You are not 
angry with me? Let me hear that before I start.” 

“T never was angry with you, John. I never could be 
angry with = so long as I live.” 

Te wound his arms around her and held her to his heart ; 
then with rapid shambling steps he started off down the high 
road. He walked on and on; he must have gone, he thought 
at least two miles; would the coach never come? The 
excitement which sustained him at first now began to fail 
him, he felt his legs tottering under him, then, suddenly the 
blindness and the deafness came on him again, the singing in 
his ears, the surging in his brain, and he fell by the roadside 

helpless and senseless. 

The delightfully interesting case of Mr. Piggott, of the 
Rookery, had brought together Doctor Haughton and Mr. 
Broadbent, after a separation of many years, and Jed them-to 


renew the old friendship which had been interrupted since 
their student days at &t. George’s. Nature-was not doing 
much for Mr. Piggott, and. the case was likely to be 

ream J protracted. So that on this very day 
Doctor aughton had asked Mr. Broadbent to come 
and dine and sleep at his house in Saville-row, where 
he would meet with some old friends and several distin- 
guished members of the profession, and the pair were rolling 
easily into town, in Doctor Haughton’s carriage, with the 
black bag, containing Mr. Broadbent’s evening dress, carefully 
placed under the coachman’s legs. 

What is this? A knot of people gathered by the roadside, 
all craning forward eagerly, and looking at something un 
the ground? The coachman’s practi: eye detects an 
accident instantly, and he whips up his horses and stops 
them just abreast of the crowd. 

“ What is it?” cried the coachman. 

“ Man in a fit,” cried one of the crowd. 

“ That be blowed,” said another; “ he won’t have any more 
te fits as them, I reckon—the man’s dead, that’s what he 

Hearing these words, Mr. Broadbent opened the door and 
— his way among thecrowd. Instantly he returned, his 
ace full of horror. 

“Good God!” he said to his companion, “who do you 

think it is? The man—the very man about whom I was 
speaking to you just now—Claxton !” 
Doctor Haughton descended from the carriage in a more 
leisurely and professional manner, stepped among the people, 
who made way for him right and left, knelt by the prostrate 
body, lifted its arms and applied his fingers to its wrists. 
Then he shook his head. 

“ The man is dead,” he said; “ there can be no doubt about 
a. And A ae — to peo’ at 5 Reap + pe In- 
stantly recognising him, he sprang back. “ Who you say 
this man was?” he said, turning to Mr. Broadbent. 

“ Claxton—Mr. Claxton of Rose Cottage.” 

“ Nothing of the sort,” said the doctor. “I knew him well; 
it is Mr. Calverley, of Great Walpole-street.” 

“My sir.” said Mr. Broadbent, “I knew the man well. 
I saw him only yesterday.” 

“And I knew Mr. Calverley well. He was one of Chip- 
chase’s patients, and I attended him when Chipchase was out 
of town. We can soon settle this. Here, you lad, just stand 
at those horses’ heads. Gibson,” to his coachman, “ get down 
and come here! Did you ever see that gentleman before ‘” 
pointing to the bedy. 

The man bent forward and took a long and solemn stare. 

“ Certainly, sir,” he replied, at length, touching his hat, 
“Mr. Calverley, sir, of Great Walpole-street. Seen him a 
score of times !” 

“What do you think of that?” said Doctor Haughton, 
turning to his companion. 

* Think!” said Mr. Broadbent, “I will tell you what, I 
think that Mr. Claxton, of Rose Cottage, and Mr. Calverley, 
of Great Walpole-street, were one and the same man !” 

END OF BOOK THE FIRST. 


To be continued. 
—_——_e__——_ 
SIR DOMINICK’S BARGAIN. 
A LEGEND OF DUNORAN. 


In the early autumn of the year 1838, business called me 
to the south of Ireland. The weather was delightful, the 
scenery and people were new to me, and sending my luggage 
on by the mail-cuach route in charge of a servant, I hired a 
serviceable nag at a posting-house, and, full of the curiosit 
of an ‘explorer, I commenced a leisurely journey of five-and- 
twenty miles on horseback, by sequestered cross-roads, to my 
place of destination. By bog and hill, by plain and ruined 
castle, and many a winding stream, my picturesque road led 


me. 

I had started late, and having made little more than half 
my journey, I was thinking of making a short halt at the 
most convenient place, and letting my horse have a rest and 
a feed, and making some provision for the comforts of 
his rider. 

It was about four o’clock when the road ascending a gra- 
dual steep, found a passage through a rocky gorge between 
the abrupt termination of a range of mountaia to my left and 
a rocky hill, that rose dark and sudden at my right. Below 
me lay a little thatched village, under a long line of gigantic 
b@ech-trees, through the boughs of which the lowly chimneys 
sent up their thin turf-smoke. To my left, stretched away 
for miles, ascending the mountain range I have mentioned, a 
wild park, through whose sward and ferns the rock broke, 
time-worn and lichen-stained. This park was studded with 
straggling wood, which thickened to something like a forest, 
behind and beyond the little vill I was approaching, 
clothing the irregular ascent of the hillsides with beautiful, 
and in some places discolored —— 

As you descend, the road winds slightly, with the grey 
park-wall, built of loose stone, and mantled here and there 
with ivy, at its left, and crosses a shallow ford ; and as I ap- 
proached the village, through breaks in the woodlands, I 
caught glimpses of the long front of an old ruined house, 
placed among the trees, about half-way up the picturesque 
mountain-side. 

The solitude and melancholy of this ruin om se my curio- 
sity. When I had reached the rude thatched public-house, 
with the sign of St. Columbkill, with robes, mitre, and crosier 
displayed over its lintel, having seen to my horse, and made 
ag meal myself on a rasher and eggs, I began to think 
again of the wooded park and the ruinous house, and resolved 
on a ramble of half an hour among its sylvan solitudes. 

The neme of the place, I found, was Dunoran ; and beside 
the gate a stile admitted to the grounds, through which, with 
a pensive enjoyment, I began to saunter towards the dilapi- 
nt ong grace road, with t d windi 

on, wn , With many turns and windings, 
led up = e =~ oly under the shadow of the wood. - 

The road, as it approached the house, skirted the edge of a 
precipitous glen, clothed with hazel, dwarf-oak, and thorn, 
and the silent house stood with its wide-open hall-door facin 
this dark ravine, the further edge of which was crown 
with towering forest ; and great trees stood about the house 


»| and its deserted court-yard and stables. 


I walked in and looked about me, through passages over- 
grown with nettles and weeds; from room to room with ceil- 
-— rotted, and here and there a great beam dark and worn, 
with tendrils of ivy trailing over it. The tall walls with 





rotten plaster were stained and mouldy, and in some rooms 
the remains of decayed wainscoting crazily swung to and fro. 
The almost sashless windows were darkened also with ivy, 
and about the tall chimneys the jackdaws were wheeling, 
while from the huge trees that overhung the glen jn sombre 


masses at the other side, the rooks kept up a ceaseless 


cawing. 

As T walked through these melancholy passaggs—peeping 
only into some of the rooms, for the flooring was quite gone 
in the middle, and bowed down toward the centre, and the 
house was very nearly unroofed, a state of things which made 
the exploration a little critical—I began to wonder why so 
— a house, in the midst of scenery so picturesque, had 

n permitted to go to decay ; I dreamed of the hospitalities 
of which it had long ago been the rallying place, and I 
thought what a scene of Redgauntlet revelries it might dis- 
close at midnight. 

The great staircase was of oak, which had‘siood the wea- 
ther wonderfully, and I sat down upon its steps, musing 
“ey on the transitoriness of all things under the sun. 

Sxcept for the hoarse and distant clamor of the rooks, 
hardly audible where I sat, no sound broke the profound 
stillness of the spot. Such a sense of solitude I have seldom 
experienced before. The air was stirless, there was not even 
the rustle of «a withered leaf along the passage. It was 
oppressive. The tall trees that stood close about the build- 
ing darkened it, and added something of awe to the me- 
lancholy of the scene. 

In this mood I heard, with an unpleasant surprise, close 
to me, a voice that was drawling, and, I fan:ied, sneering, 
repeat the words: “ Food for worms, dead and rotten; God 
over all.” 

There was a small window in the wall, here very thick, 
which had been built up, and in the dark recess of this, 
deep in the shadow, I now saw a sharp-featured man, sit- 
ting wita his feet dangling. His keen eyes were fixed on 
me, and he was smiling cynically, and before I had well re- 
covered my surprise, he repeated the distich : 


“Tf death was a thing that money could buy, 
The rich they would live, and the poor they would die.” 


“Tt was a grand house in its day, sir,’ he continued, 
“Dunoran House, and the Sarsfields. Sir Dominick Sars- 
field was the last of the old stock. He lost his life not six 
foot away from where you are sitting.” 

As he thus spoke he let himself down, with a little jump, 
on to the ground. 

He was a dark-faced, sharp-featured, little hunchback, and 
had a walking-stick in his hand, with the end of which he 
pointed to a rusty stain in the plaster of the wall. 

“Do you mind that mark, sir?” be asked. 

“ Yes,” I said, standing up, and looking at it, with a curi- 
ous anticipation of something worth hearing. 

“ That’s about seven or eight foot from the ground, sir, 
and you'll not guess what it is.” 

“T dare say not,” said I, “ unless it is a stain from the wea- 
ther ?” 

“’Tis nothing so lucky, sir,’ he answered, with the same 
cynical smile and a wag of his head, still pointing at the 
mark with his stick. “That's a splash of brains and blood. 
It’s there this hundherd years; and it will never leave it 
while the wall stands.” 

“ He was murdered, then ?” 

“ Worse than that, sir,’ he answered. 

“ He killed himself, perhaps ?” 

“ Worse than that, itself, this cross between ‘us and harm! 
I’m oulder than I look, sir; you wouldn’t guess my years.” 

He became silent, and looked at me, evidently inviting a 


ess. 
ee Well, I should guess you to be about five-anc-fifty.” 

He laughed, and took a pinch of snuff, and said: 

“Tm that, your honor, and something to the back of it. 
I was seventy last Candlemas. You would not have 
thought that, to look at me.” 

“Upon my word I should not; Ican hardly believe it even 
now. Still, you don’t remember Sir Dominick Sarsfield’s 
~—- ?” Isaid, glancing up at the ominous stain on the 
wall, 

“ No, sir, that was a long while before I was born. But 
rt grandfather was butler here long ago, and many a time 
I heard tell how Sir Dominick came by his death. There 
was no masther in the great house ever sinst that happened. 
But there was two sarvants in care of it, and my aunt was 
one o’ them; and she kep’ me here wid her till I was niue 
years old, and she was lavin’ the place to go to Dublin; and 
from that time it was left to go down. The wind sthript 
the roof,and the rain rotted the timber, and little by little, 
in sixty years time, it kem to what you see. But I havea 
likin’ for it still, for the sake of ould times; and I never come 
this way but I take a look in. I don't think it’s many more 
times I'll be turnin’ in to see the old place, for I'll be undher 
the sod myself before long.” 

“You'll outlive younger people,’ Isaid. And, quitting 
that trite subject, Lran on: “I don’t wonder that you like 
this old place ; it is a beautiful spot, such noble trees.” 

“T wish ye seen the glin when the nuts is ripe; they're 
the sweetest nuts in all Ireland, I think,” he rejoined, with 
a practical sense of the picturesque. ‘“ You'd fill your pock- 
ets while you'd be lookin’ about you.” 

“These are very fine old woods,” I remarked. “I have 
not seen any in Ireland I thought so beautiful.” 

“ Eiah! your honor, the woods about here is nothing to 
what they wor. All the mountaing along here was wood 
when my father was a gossoon, and Murroa Wood was the 

ndest of them ail. All oak mostly, and all cut down as 

as the road. Not one left here that’s fit to compare with 

them. Which way did your honor come hither—from Li- 
merick ?” 

“No. Killaloe.” 

“Well, then, you passed the ground where Murroa Wood 
was in former times. You kem undher Lisnavourra, the steep 
knob of a hill about a mile above the village here. "Twas 
near that Murroa Wood was, and ’twas there Sir Dominick 
Sarsfield first met the devil, the Lord between us and harm, 
and a bad meeting it was for him and his.” 

I had become interested in the adventure which had oc- 
curred in the very scenery which had so greatly attracted me, 
and my new acquaintance, the little hunchback, was easily 
entreated to tell me the story, and spoke thus, so soon as we 
had each resumed his seat : 


It was a fine estate when Sir Dominick came into it; and 
grand doings there was entirely, feasting and fiddling, free 
quarters for all the pipers in the counthry round, and a wel- 
come for every one that liked to come. There was wine, by 
the hogshead, for the quality; and potteen enough to set & 
town a-fire, and beer and cidber enough to float a navy, for 
the boys and girls, and the likes o’ me. It was kep’ up the 
best part of a month, till the weather broke, and the rain 
spoilt the sod for the moneen jigs, and the fair of Allybally 

illudeen comin’ on they wor obliged to give over their di- 
varsion, and attind to the pigs. 





But Sir Dominick was only beginnin’ when they wor 
lavin’ off, There was no way of gettig’ rid of his money and 
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estates he did not try—what with drinkin’, dicin’, racin’, 
cards, and all soarts, it was not many years before. the estates 
wor in debt, and Sir Dominick a distressed man. He showed 
a bold front to the world as long as he could; and then he. 
sould off his dogs, and most of his horses, and gev out he was 
going to thravel in France, and the like; and so off with bim 
for awhile; and no one in these parts heard tale or tidings 
of him for two or three years. ‘Till at last quite unexpected, 
one night there comes a rapping at the big kitchen window. 
It was past ten o’clock, and old Connor Hanlon, the butler, 
my grandfather, was sittin’ by the fire alone, warming: his 
shins over it. There was a keen east wind blowing along the 
mountains, and whistling cowld enough, through the tops of 
the trees, and soundin’ lonesome through the long ehim- 
neys. 

(And the story-teller glanced up at the nearest stack visible 
from his seat.) 

So he wasn’t quite sure of the knockin’ at the window, 
and up he gets, and sees his master’s face. 

My grandfather was glad to see him safe, for it was a long 
time since there was any news of him; but he was sorry, too, 
for it was a changed place, and only himself and old Juggy 
Broadrick in charge of the house, and a man in the stab’es, 
and it was a poor thing to see him comin’ back to his own 
like that. 

He shook Con by the hand, and says he : 

“Tcame here to say a word to you. I left my horse with 
Dick in the stable; I may want him again before morning, or 
I may never want him.” 

And with that he turns into the big kitchen, and draws a 
stool, and sits down to take an air of the fire. 

“ Sit down, Connor, opposite me, and listen to what I tell 
you, and don’t be afeard to say what you think.” 

He spoke all the time lookin’ into the fire, with his hands 
stretched over it, and a tired man he looked. 

“ An’ why should I be afeard, Masther Dominick ?” says 
my grandfather. “ Yourself was a good masther to me, end 
so was your father, rest his soul, before you, and Pll say the 
truth, and dar’ the devil, and more than that, for any Sarsfield 
of Dunoran, much less yourself, and a good nght I’d have.” 

“It’s all over with me, Con,” says Sir Dominick. 

“ Heaven forbid!” says my grandfather. 

“'Tis past praying for,” said Sir Dominick. “The last 
guinea’s gone; the ould place will follow it. It must be sold. 
and Um come here, I don’t know why, like a ghost, to have 
a last look round me, and go off in the dark again.” 


And with that he tould him to be sure, in case he should 
hear of his death, to give the oak box, in the closet oft his 
room, to his cousin, Pat Sarsfield, in Dublin, and the sword 
and pistols his grandfather carried at Aughrim, and two or 
three thrifling things of the kind. 

And says he, “ Con, they say if tke divil gives you money 
overnight, you'll find nothing but a vagful of pebbles, and 
chips, and nutshells, in the morning. If thought he played 
ag in the humor to make a bargain with him to- 
nig 

“Lord forbid!” says my grandfather, standing up, with a 
start, and crossing himself. 

“They say the country’s full of men, listin’ sogers for the 
King 0’ France. If I light on one of them, I’ll not refuse his 
offer. How contrary things goes! How long is it since me 
and Captain Waller fought the jewel at New Castle ?” 

“ Six years, Masther Dominick, and ye broke his thigh with 
the bullet the first shot.” 

“T did, Con,” says he, “and I wish, instead, he had shot 
me through the heart. Have you any whisky ?” 

My grandfather took it out of the buffet, and the masther 
pours out some into a bowl, and drank it off. 

“Tl go out and have a look at my horse,” says he, standing 
up. There was a sort of stare in his eyes, as he pulled his 
riding-cloak about him, as if there was something bad in his 
thoughts. 

“Sure, I won’t be a minute runnin’ out myself to the sta- 
ble, and looking after the horse for you myself,” says my 
grandfather. 

“T’'m not goin’ to the stable,” says Sir Dominick ; “I may 
as well tell you, for I see you found it out already—I’m goin’ 
across the deer-park ; if I come back you'll see me in an 
hour's time. But, anyhow, you'd better not follow me, for if 
you do I'll shoot you, and that’id be a bad ending to our 
friendship.” 

And with that he walks down this passage here, and turns 
the key in the side door at that end of it, and out wid him on 
the sod into the moonlight and the cowld wind; and m 
grandfather seen him walkin’ hard towards the pte otee | 
ee Aas he comes in and closes the door with a heavy 
eart. 

Sir Dominick stopped to think when he got to"the middle 
of the deer-park, for he had not made up his mind when he 
left the house, and the whisky did not clear his head, only it 
gev him courage. 

He did not feel the cowld wind now, nor fear death, nor 
= much of anything but the shame and fall of the old 
amily. 

And he made up his mind, if no better thought came to 
him between that and there, so soon as he came to Murroa 
Wood, he'd hang himself from one of the oak branches with 
his cravat. i 

It was a bright moonlight night, there was just a bit of a 
cloud driving across the moon now and then, but, only for 
that, as light a’most as day. 

Down he goes, right for the wood of Murroa. It seemed 
to him every step he took was as long as three, and it was no 
time till he was among the big oak-trees with their roots 
spreading from one to another, and their branches stretching 
over-head like the timbers of a naked roof, and the moon 
shining down through them, and casting their shadows thick 
and twisted abroad on the ground as black as my shoe. 

He was sobering a bit by this time, and he slackened his 
pace, and he thought ’twould be better to list in the French 
king’s army, and thry what that might do for him, for he 
knew a man might take his own life any time, but it would 
puzzle him to take it back again when he liked.’ 

Just as he made up his mind not to make away with him- 
self, what should he hear but a step clinkin’ along the dry 
ground under the trees, and soon he 


: . B sees a grand 
right before him comin’ up to meet him. . — 


e was a handsome young man like himself, and 1 
\ F he wore 
a cocked-hat with eK round it, such as officers wears 
on thefr coats, and he had on%@ dress the same as French 
offcers wore in them times. 


He stopped opposite Sir Dominick, and he cum to a stand- 
still also. 

The two gentlemen took off their hats to one 
says the stranger : 

“ T am recruiting, sir,” says he, “for my sovereign, and 


you'll find my money won’t turn int bbl i - 
Se on a n into pebbles, chips, and nut 


another, and 


‘to make a bargain. This is the last day of February,” says 
che; “I'll serve you seven years, and at the end of that time 


‘At the same time he pulls out a big purse full of gold. — 

The minute he set eyes on that gentleman, Sir Dominick 
had his own opinion of him; and at those words he felt the 
very. hair standing up on his head. 

Don’t be afraid,” says he, “the money won’t burn you. If 
it proves honest gold, and if it.prospers with you, I’m willing 









































































So he took again to his old ways: for, when the money 
came back, all came back, and there was hounds and horses, 
and wine galore, and no end of company, and grand doin’s, 
and divarsion, up here at the great house. And some said 
Sir Dominick was thinkin’ of gettin’ married; and mioré said 
he wasn’t. But, anyhow, there was somethin’ throublin’ him 
more than common, and so one night, unknownst to all, away 
he goes to the lonesome oak-wood. It was something, maybé, 
my grandfather thought was troublin’ him about a beautiful 

oung lady he was jealous of, and mad in love with her. 
ut that was only guess. 

Well, when Sir Dominick got into the wood this time, he 
grew more in dread than ever; and he was on the point of 
turnin’ and lavin’ the place, when who should he see, close 
beside him, but my gentleman, seated on a big stone undher 
one of the trees. In place of looking the fine young gentle- 
man in goold lace and grand clothes c appeared before, he 
was now in rags, he looked twice the size he had been, and 
his face smutted with soot, and he had a murtherin’ big steel 
hammer, as heavy as a half-hundred, with a handle a yard 
long, across his knees. It was so dark under the tree, he did 
not see him quite clear for some time. 


you shall serve me, and I'll come for you when the seven 
years is over, when the clock turns the minute between Fe- 
bruary and March; and the first of March ye'll come away 
with me, or never. You'll not find me a bad master, any 
more than a bad servant. I love my own; and I command 
all the pleasures and the glory of the world. The bargain 
dates from this day, and the lease is out at midnight on the 
last day I .told ros and in the year’—he told him the year, 
it was easy reckoned, but I forget it—‘ and if you’d rather 
wait,” he says, “ for eight months and twenty-eight days, be- 
fore you sign the writin’, you may, if you meet. me here. But 
I can’t do a great deal for you in the mean time; and if you 
don’t'sign’ them, all you get from me, up to. that time, will 
vanish ‘away, and you'll be just as you are to-night, anil ready 
to hang yourself on the first tree you meet.” He stood up, and he looked awful tall entirely. And what 

Well, the end of it was, Sir Dominick chose, to wait, and et between them in that discourse my grandfather never 
he came back to the house with a big bag full of money, as|heered. But Sir Dominick was as black as night afterwards, 
round as your hat a’most. and hadn’t a laugh for anything nor a word a’most for any 

My grandfather was glad enough, you. may be sure, to see} one, and he only grew worse and worse, and darker and 
the master safe and sound again so soon. Into the kitchen | darker. And now this thing, whatever it was, used to come 
he bangs again, and swings the bag o’ money on the table ; | to him: of its own accord, whether he wanted it or no; some- 
and he stands up straight, and heaves up his shoulders like a} times in one shape, and sometimes in another, in lonesome 
man that has just got shut of a load ; and he looks at the bag, — and sometimes at his side by night when he'd be ridin’ 
and my grandfather looks at him, and from him to it, and | home alone, until at last he lost heart altogether and sent for 
back again. Sir Dominick looked as white as a sheet, and | the priest. 
says he : , The priest was with him a long time, and when he heered 

“T don’t know, Con, what's in it: it’s the heaviest load I | the whole story, he rode off all the way for the bishop, and 
ever carried.” the bishop came here to the great house next day, and he gev 

He seemed shy of openin’ the bag ; and he made my grand-| Sir Dominick a good advice. He toult him he must give 
father heap up a roaring fire of turf and wood, and then, at | over dicin’, and swearin’, and drinkin’, and all bad company, 
last, he opens it, and, sure enough, ’twas stuffed full o’ golden | and live a vartuous steady life until the seven years’ bargain 
guineas, bright and new, as if they were only that minute out | was out, and if the devil didn’t come for him the minute 
o’ the Mint. afther the stroke of twelve the first mornin’ of the month of 

Sir Dominick made my grandfather sit ‘at his elbow while | March, he was safe out of the bargain. There was not more 
he counted every guinea in the bag. than eight or ten months to run now before the seven years 

When he was done countin’, and it wasn’t far from day-| wor out, and he lived all the time according to the bishop's 
light when that time came, Sir Dominick made my grand- | advice, as strict as if he was “ in retreat.” 
father swear not to tell a word about it. And aclose secret} Well, you may guess he felt quare enough when the 
it was for many a day after. mornin’ of the 28th of February came. 

When the eight months and twenty-eight days were pretty} The priest came up by appointment, and Sir Dominick and 
near spent on ended, Sir Dominick returned to the house | his raverence wor together in the room you see there, and 
here with a troubled mind, in doubt what was best to be kep’ up their prayers together till the clock struck twelve, 
done, and no one alive but my grandfather knew anything | and a good hour after, and not a sign of a disturbance, nor 
about the matter, and he not half what had happened. nothing came near them, and the priest slep’ that night in the 

As the day drew near, towards the end of October, Sir | house in the room next Sir Dominick’s, and all went over as 
Dominick grew only more and more troubled in mind. —— one be, = bey & — hands and kissed 

: “ten ike two comrades after winning a battle. 

ah party _ a — = ly Be So, now, Sir Dominick thought he might as well have a 
he met with in the poche oo | Murroa. Then, again, his heart | Pleasant evening, after all his fastin’ and praying ; and he 
failed him when he thought of his debts, and he not knowing 
where to turn. Then, only a week before the day, everything 
began to go wrong with him. One man wrote from London 
to say that Sir Dominick paid three thousand pounds to the 
wrong man, and must pay it over again; another demanded 
a debt he never heard of before ; and another, in Dublin, de- 
nied the payment of a tundherin’ big bill, and Sir Dominick 
could nowhere find the receipt, and so on, wid fifty other 
things as bad. 

Well, by the time the night of the 28th of October came 
round, he was a’most ready to lose his senses with all the de- 
mands that was risin’ up again him on all sides, and pees 
to meet them but the help of the one dhreadful friend he h 
to depind on at night in the oak-wood down there below. 

So there was nothing for it but to go through with the 
business that was begun already, and about the same hour as 
he went last, he takes off the little crucifix he wore round his 
neck, for he was a Catholic, and his gospel, and his bit o’ the 
thrue cross that he had in a locket, for since he took the 
money from the Evil One he was growin’ frightful in him- 
self, and got all he could to guard him from the power of the 
devil. But to-night, for his life, he daren’t take them with 
him. So he gave them into my grandfather’s hands without 
a word, only & looked as white as a sheet o’ r; and he 
takes his hat and sword, and telling my dfather to watch 
for him, away he goes, to try what would come of it. 

It was a fine still night, and the: moon—not so bright, 
though, now as the first time—was shinin’ over heath and 
rock, and down on the lonesome oak-wood below him. 

His heart beat thick as he drew near it. There was not a} © 
lonesomer spot in the country round, and, if it wasn’t for his 
debts and losses that was drivin’ him on half mad, in spite of 
his fears for his soul and his hopes of paradise, and all his 
good angel was whisperin’ in his ear, he would a’ turned back, 
and sent for his clargy, and made his confession and his pen- 
ance, and changed his ways, and led a life, for he was 
frightened enough to have done a great dale. 

fter and slower he stept as he got, once more, in undher 
the big branches of the old oak-threes; and when he got ina 
bit, near where he met with the bad — before, he stopped 
and looked round him, and felt himself, every bit, turning as 
cowld as a dead man, and you may be sure he did not feel 
much betther when he seen the same man steppin’ from be- 
hind the big tree that was touching his elbow a’ most. 

“ You found the money good,” says he, “ but it was not 
enough. No matter, you shall have oa and to spare. 
I'll see after your luck, and I’ll give you a hint whenever it 
can serve you; and any time you want to see me you have 
only to come down here, and call my face to mind, and wish 
me present. You shan’t owe a shilling by the end of the 
year, and you shall never miss the right card, the best throw, 
and the winning horse. Are you willing?” a 

The young gentleman’s voice almost stuck in his throat, 
and his hair was rising on his head, but he did get out a word 
or two tosignify that he consented; and with that the Evil 
One handed him a needle, and bid him give him three drops of 
blood from his arm; and he took them in the cup of an 
acorn, and gave him a pen, and bid him write some words 
that he repeated, and that Sir Dominick did not understand, 
on two thin slips of parchment. He took one himself, and 
the other he sunk in Sir Dominick’s arm at the place where 
he drew the blood, and he closed the flesh over it. And that’s 
as true as you're sittin’ there ! 

Well, Sir Dominick went home. He was a frightened man, 
and well he might be. But in a little time he began to grow 
aisier in his mind. Anyhow, he got out of debt very quick, 
and money came tumbling in to make him richer, and every- 
thing le took in hand prospered, and he never made a wager, 
or played a game, but he won; and for all that, there was 
not @ poor man on the estate that was not happier than Sir 


sent round to half a dozen of the neighboring gentlemen to 
come and dine with him, and his raverence stayed and dined 
also, and a roarin’ bowl o’ punch they, had and no end o’ 
wine, and the swearin’ and dice, and cards, and ‘guineas 
changing hands, and songs and stories, that wouldn’t do any 
one to hear, and the good priest slipped away, when he 
seen the turn things was takin’, and it was not far from the 
stroke of twelve when Sir Dominick, sitting at.the head of 
his table, swears, “this is the best first of March I ever sat 
down with my friends.” 

“Tt ain’t the first o’ March,” says-Mr. Hiffernan of Bally- 
voreen. He was a schollard, and always kep’ an pte § 

“What is it, then?” says Sir. Dominick, startin’ up, and 
dbroppin’ the ladle into the bowl, and starin’ at him as if he 
had two heads. apd : ; 

“°Tis the twenty-ninth of February, leap year,” says he. 

And just as they were talkin’ ‘the clock strikes twelve ; and . 
my grandfather, who was half asleep in a chair by the fire in 
the hall, openin’ his eyes, sees a short square fellow, with a 
cloak on, and long black hair bushin’ out from under his hat, 
standin’ just there where you see the bit o’ light shinin’ again’ 
the wall. 

(My hunchbacked friend pointed with his stick to that little 
patch of red sunset light that relieved the deepening shadow 
of the —- 

“Tell your master,” says he, in an awful voice, like the 
wl of a baist, “ that I’m here by appointment, and expect 
im down-stairs this minute.” 


Up goes my grandfather, by these very steps you are sittin’ 


n. 

“Tell him I can’t come down yet,” says Sir Dominick, and 
he turns to the company in the room, and says hé, with a cold 
sweat shinin’ on his face, “for God's sake, gentlemen, will 
any of you jump from the window, and bring the priest here ?” 
One looked at another, and no one-knew what to make of it, 
and in the mean time, up comes my grandfather again, and 
says he, tremblin’, “ He says, sir, unless you go down to him, 
he’ll come up to you.” . 

“T don’t understand this, gentlemen, I’ll see what it means,” 
says Sir Dominick, trying to put a face on it, and walkin’ out 
o’ the room like a man through the press-room, with the 
hangman waitin’ for him outside. Down the stairs he comes, 
and two or three of the gentlemen peeping over the banisters, 
to see. My grandfather was walking six or eight steps behind 
him, and he seen the stranger take a stride out to meet Sir 
Dominick, and catch him up in his arms, and whirl his head 
against the wall, and wi’ that the hall-doore flies open, and 
out goes the candles, and the turf and wood-ashes flyin’ 
with the wind out o’ the hall-fire, ran in a drift o’ sparks 
along the floore by his feet. 

Down runs the gintlemen. Bang goes the hall-doore. 
Some comes runnin’ up, and more runnin’ down, with lights. 
It was all over with Sir Dominick. They lifted up the corpse, 
and put its shoulders again’ the wall; but there was not a 
gasp left in him. He was cowld and stiffenin’ already. 

Pat Donovan was comin’ up to the great house late that 
night, and after he passed the little brook, that the oo 
track up to the house crosses, and about fifty steps to this side 
of it, his dog, that was by his side, makes a sudden wheel, 
and springs over the wall, and sets up a yowlin’ inside you’a 
hear a mile away; and that minute two men passed him by 
in silence, goin’ down from the house, one of them short and 
square, and the other like Sir Dominick in shape, but there 
was little light under the trees where he was, and they looked 
only like shadows ; and as they passed him by he could not 
hear the sound of their feet, and he drew back to the wall 
frightened ; and when he got up to the great house, he found 
all in confusion, and the master’s body, with the head smashed 
to pieces, lying just on that spot. 





The narrator staod a and indicated with the point of his 
stick the exact site of the body, and, as | looked, the shadow 





Donfinick. 
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deepened, the red stain of sunlight vanished from the wall, 
and the sun had gone down behind the distant hill of New 
Castle, leaving the haunted scene in the deep grey of darken- 


ing twilight. 


I and the story-teller parted, not without good wishes 
not unwel- 


on both sides, and a little “tip,” which seem 
come, from me. 


It was dusk and the moon up by the time I reached the 


village, remounted my nag, and looked my last on the scene 
of the terrible legend of Dunoran.—All the Year Round. 


—__.>—__——_ 


THE SEASON. 


And must I wear a silken life 
Hemmed in by city walls? 
And must I give ro up 

For theatres and balls? 


Nay, though the cage be made of gold, 
Tis better to be free ; 

The green of the green meadows, love, 
Is quite enough for me. 


I'd rather ramble through the lanes 
Than drive about in town ; 

I'd rather muse or dream than dance 
When the stars are shining down. 


I do not care for diamonds, dear, 
But I care a deal for flowers ; 

And thousands are just creeping out 
For the sunshine and the showers. 


I like to hear the heusehold band, 
But I love the bird-songs best ; 

And hark, how they are twittering now 
Round each half-hidden nest! 


The wind is whispering in the leaves, 
And the wae bees begin 

To hum in the blossoming sycamores, 
And the brook is chiming in. 


There is such melody in the woods, 
Such music in the air! 

The streets are full of life and sound, 
And yet ’tis silent there. 


I like to see the pictures—ay, 
But I am hard to please; 

1 never saw & | pcre yet 
As great and grand as these. 


I like my humble country ways, 
My simple, early meals ; 

I like to potter about the yard, 
With my chickens at my heels. 


Ab yes! I’m happier as I am— 
I’m ignorant, = see— 

And the life of fashion that you love 
Would never do for me. 


—Good Words. 


—_———_ 
TESTAMENTARY CURIOSITIES. 
When Sheridan, in an an 


quired: “ Where will you get it, sir?” Sheridan’s 


would come naturally to a comedy-writer, “I'll cut you off 
with a shilling, sir!” being a sentence familiar, in the mouths 
of fathers in that gas-lighted world, which exists only be- 


tween the hours of seven and eleven P.M.—a world wherein, 
by some mysterious but inexorable law, every well-to-do old 
gentleman is plagued with a rebellious son or troublesome 
nephew, who will fall in love with the wrong young woman. 
Upon the stage, elderly resentment is ever short-lived. Out- 
side it, old hearts are not always so easily melted ; and many 
a one has found himself, or herself, not only cut off with a 
shilling, but otherwise remembered in such a way as to make 
them wish they had been altogether forgotten. “ Whereas 
it hath been my misfortune,” wrote John George of Lambeth, 
“to be made very uneasy by Elizabeth George, my wife, for 
many years from our marriage, by her turbulent behavior ; 
for she was not content with despising my admonitions, but 
contrived every method to make me unhappy. She was so 
perverse in her nature that she would not be reclaimed, but 
seemed only to be born to be a plague tome. The stren 

of Samson, the knowledge of 
gustus, the cunning of Pyrrhus, the patience of Job, the sub- 
tilty of Hannibal, and the watchfulness of Hermogenes, could 
not have sufficed to subdue her; for no skill or force in the 
world would make her good. And as we have lived separate 
and a) from each other eight years, and she ha per- 
ve her son to leave and totally abandon me, therefore I 
give her one shilling only.” William Darl 

ordshire, left the same sum to his wife, M. 
of her having aye his pocket of sixty guineas, and taken 
up money in his name, without his leave and license, 


sailor, hailing from Bristol, directed his executors to pay over 
one shilling to his relict, that she might buy hazel-nuts 
therewith, as he well knew she took more pleasure in crack- 
stockings. An 


ing nuts than in mending the holes in h 
honest! old lighterman left his son a shilling to hire a por- 
ter to away the next badge and frame he stole; and 
equally explicit as to the purpose to which his ] was to 
ped lied was Joseph Swain, who bequeathed Jona 

a halter, in case the sheriff 


his three sons and his brother Timo 
and left twenty-two thousand pounds in charge of 


mongers’ Company, with instructions to devote half the in- 
terest accruing therefrom to rescuing Englishmen from 


slavery in Turkey and Barbary. This seems a 


thousand pounds. 


Offending legatees have sometimes been cut off with more 
than the customary twelvepence. Old Sir Robert Bevill of 


fit, vowed he would cut his|h 
son off with a shilling, the imperturbable Tom kacgge A in- 
reat 


omer, the prudence of Au- } timatio: 


ey, of Ash, Hert-| W 
, in recompense 


Abbot 
wife one shilling between them, to buy each of them 
should be unprovided with the | W 
articles when they required them. Thomas Betton of Hox- 
ton must have been a man of many Piavances, for he cut off 
Y with a vey y fy usm 

e Iron- 


Chesterton, Hunts, left his son-in-law, Sir John Hewett, ten 
shillings, “in respect he stroake aud causelessly fought” with 
him; and to his wife, Sir Robert bequeathed the same 
amount, because she had taken his son-in-law’s part, and 
comforted and animated him in the quarrel. Possibly the 
lady did not grieve overmuch, as she had already “ taken all 
her own goods into her possession.” Henry, Earl of Staf- 
ford, one of James II.’s adherents, married at St. Germain, 
in 1694, Claude Charlotte, eldest daughter of the Count de 
Grammont, who figured so prominently among the gallants 
of the Merry Monarch’s court. Bitterly did the earl regret 
the connection formed in exile. In his will, proved only 
fifteen years after his marriage, he said: “I give to the 
worst of women . . . who is guilty of all ills—the daughter 
of Mr. Grammont, a Frenchman—whom I have unfortunately 
married, five-and-forty brass halfpence, which will buy her a 
pullet for her supper—a greater sum than her father can 
often make her; for I have known when he had neither 
money nor credit for such a purchase, he being the worst of 
men, and his wife the worst of women, in all debaucheries. 
Had I known their characters, I bad never married their 
daughter, nor made myself unhappy.” Hard words these to 
be flung at the gay G::ammont and /a belle Hamilton ! 


Mr. Pym of Woolavington, Somersetshire, another misera- 
ble married man, was rather more liberal than the ey 
earl. Never having been able to obtain a horse great enoug 
for his wife’s fancy, poor Pym left her ten pounds to buy 
one for herself, despite her having sworn she would never 
love him, and her refusing to acknowledge him as her hus- 
band, although they had been married in the presence of her 
father, mother, and uncle—a resolution from which the ob- 
durate dame could not be ed by preacher, or any 
other. She must, under the circumstances, have thought her- 
self lucky in getting her ten pounds. Still more surprised 
should the widow of the Bond Street bookseller have been 
at finding herself remembered to the tune of fifty pounds by 
one who described her as “ Elizabeth Parker, whom, through 
my foolish fondness, I made my wife, without regard to 
family, fame, or fortune, and who, in return, has not spared, 
most unjustly, to accuse me of every crime regarding human 
nature, except highway robbery.” A more resentful testator 
left his son-in-law a penny, to buy him a whistle; and his 
daughter and son one guinea each—to balance accounts with 
the last, throwing in his forgiveness, and a hope that Heaven 
would one day give him a better understanding. Only a 
millionaire could have — the operation of —— oft 
in such a grand way as Mr. Crawshay of Cyfartha did in 1810, 
one of the clauses of whose will ran thus: “To my only son, 
who would never follow my advice, and has treated me rudely 
in very many instances; instead of making him my executor 
and residuary legatee, as till this day he was, I give him one 
hundred thousand pounds.” Surely this is the most extraor- 
dinary mark of displeasure upon record; but there was 
doubtless almost as much bitterness in the heart of Richard 
Crawshay when he penned the words as in that cf poor Phili 
Thicknesse, when he directed his executors to cut off h 
right hand and send it to his son, Lord Audley, in hopes 
that the sight of it might remind him of his duty to God, 
after so long having abandoned the duty he owed to a father 
who had once ‘affectionately loved him. 

Enough of such records of implacable enmity, telling only 
of family dissensions, divided households, and unions never 
made in heaven; and by way of refreshing contrast, let us 
recall to mind the loving words addressed by a dying lady to 
her lord: “ As I have long given you my heart, and my ten- 
derest affections and fondest wishes have always been yours, 
so is everything else I ; and all that I can call mine 
being already yours,I have nothing to give you but my 

eartiest thanks for the care and dness you have at an 
time shown me, either in sickness or in health, for whic 
God Almighty will, I hope, reward you ina better world. 
However, for form’s sake, I here give and ew ‘ou as 
follows : First, the ten thousand pounds left me by Sir R. H. ; 
the two hundred pounds a year annuity left me by my 
father; the gold cup, and the two lesser chocolate cups, 
which I wish you would sometimes look on, as a remembrance 
of death, and also of the fondest and faithfullest friend you 
ever had.” The chocolate cups alluded to were little cups, 
formed of mourning-rings, which were used daily by Lady 

, in memory of departed friends. 

The ancestress of the minister of whom all England was 
once proud, knew how to render —— —— dear to the 
receiver; while some testators have taken equal pains to ex- 
onerate the recipients of their favors from any feeling of 
gratitude. Dr. Dunlop, of Upper Canada, entertained him- 
self by being humorous at the expense of his legatees. He 
left some property to one sister because she was the wife of 
a minister whom she henpecked; to another, because she 
was married to nobody, being an old maid, and not market- 
rife ; to a third he bequeathed the family Bible, with the in- 
m, that when she knew as much of its spirit as she did 
of its letter, she would be a much better Christian ; and to a 
fourth sister he left his other’s snuft-box and his silver 
drinking-cup, because she was given to horning, and it looked 
decent to see an old maid taking snuff. His books the doctor 
left to one brother, that he might learn to read with them ; 
his watch he left to another, with au exhortation to give up 

higgery, Radicalism, and all other sins by which he was 
beset. A brother-in-law received a big silver snuff-box, as a 
token of the testator’s titude for his marrying his sister 
Maggie, whom no man of taste would have taken; and ano- 
ther brother-in-law got a punch-bowl because he was likely 
to do credit to it. One John Caddell inherited a silver teapot, 
to the end that he might drink tea therefrom to comfort him- 
self under the affliction of a slatternly wife; while the eldest 
son of “ old John” obtained a silver tankard, that would have 

me to old John himself, only “ he would have melted it 

wn to make temperance medals, which would have been a 


sacril 

Equally unwilling to do a kindness gracefully was the old 
elshman who left what property he to his faith- 
ful housekeeper, she being a tolerable good woman, who 
would be much a better one if she bad not such a clamorous 
tongue. Lieutenant-General Huske’s bequests to his servants 
were not marred by such unpleasant accompaniments. This 
old soldier must have been a model master, or, at any rate, 
the master of a model set of servitors; for, when he died in 
















































































. be-} 1 their share is property four tim: 
uest to us now; but it is a fact thata hundred and irty- yu lee! | he 


ve men were in one year liberated by its means, and that as 
much as twenty-one thousand and eighty-eight pounds was 
spent in the same way,in the course of nine-two years, by 
e trustees of Betton’s fund, which was so well looked after 
that, in 1887—a hundred and twelve years after the testator’s 
death—there remained unexpended a hundred and nineteen 


as that divided among his relatives. Besides directing that 
every servant in his a money should — @ year’s 
wages and three months’ , the pw bequeathed 
something handsome to each of them. His three housemaids 
received a hundred pounds apiece, a lad who looked after the 
cattle got a hundred and twenty, and his country house- 
keeper a hundred and fifty pounds. To his postillion he be- 
queathed five hundred pounds, to his under-groom the same, 
while the groom of the stables came in for five thousand, with 
all his master’s horses and carriages, To the housekeeper at 


his town-house, the general left fifty pounds down, and an 
annuity of thirty pounds. All his wearing apparel was 
divided between his footman and his valet; the former re- 
ceiving fifteen hundred pounds as well; while the valet, most 
favored of all, had a legacy of fifty pounds and two hundred 
a year for his life, with a remainder of fifty pounds a yeur 
to his wife if she survived him; and, to crown all, their 
daughter was provided with a dowry of a thousand pounds. 

Lieutenant-General Hawley, who wrcte his will with his 
own hand, because he had the worst opinion of all members 
of the law, directed his executors to put his carcase any- 
where, and if the priest claimed his fee, to “ let the puppy 
have it.” He left one hundred pounds to Elizabeth Burkett 
for proving herself a useful and agreeable hand-maid, the 
bulk of his property going to an adopted son, with a proviso 
that if he and Elizabeth should be foolish enough to get mar- 
ried, neither were to receive a single penny. 

In 1814, Lady Frances Wilson, daughter of the Earl of 
Aylesbury, was informed by Archdeacon Potts, that a parish- 
ioner of his, named Wright, then lying dead at a poor lodg- 
ing in Pimlico, had left her a valuable estate in Hampshire. 
The fair legatee ridiculed the idea, as she knew no such in- 
dividual. However, she went to Pimlico, and recognised her 
defunct friend as a constant frequenter of the Opera, who 
had annoyed her by continually staring at her there. One 
would naturally suppose that the friendless man had fallen 
in love with the lady, or been attracted perhaps by her re- 
semblance to some lost love of his youth. There may have 
been some tender feeling in the case; but then, how are we 
to account for his leaving four thousand pounds to the Coun- 
tess of Rosslyn, four thousand to the Speaker of the House 
of Commons, and one thousand to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer—all of whom were ignorant of his existence. The 
worthy archdeacon would have scouted the notion of the 
man being insane, for had he not proved himself in his 
— mind by leaving him one thousand pounds, “ as a mark 
of japprobation of a sermon he had heard him preach.” In 
1772, a Monmouthshire squire left twenty thousand pounds 
toa laboring man to whom he would not speak while living. 
A Mr. Furstone left seven thousand pounds to the first man 
bearing his surname who should produce and marry a female 
Furstone. This was one way for a lone man to provide him- 
self with heirs; but we prefer the practice of honest George 
Watts of Stoke-Bishop, who, having no kinsman or kins- 
woman to whom he could bequeath sundry cottages of which 
he had by industry and self-denial made himself proprietor, 
ao each of his humble tenants the cottage in which he 

ved. 

There is nothing very extraordinary in folks fond of animal 
pets desiring to insure their favorites being well treated after 
their death; but there is something extraordinary in be- 
queathing a parrot an annuity of more than two hundred 
pounds. That is what a wealthy London widow did for 
“her faithful companion for twenty-four years.” Poll was 
pretty sure of being well looked after, since the two hundred 
guineas a year was to be paid to whoever took charge of her 
and proved her identity twice every year, all payments to 
cease upon non-production of the bird. Eccentric as the be- 
quest appears, Hunter was passing shrewd and business- 
like in her arrangements for her pet’s comfort. She named 
a widow of her acquaintance as the recipient of her bird and 
its le , giving her power to bequeath both to whomsoever 
she pleased, — the person was neither a servant nor a 
man, and did not live out of England. She furthermore left 
twenty guineas to buy a very high, very large cage; and di- 
rected her executors, in the event of her friend declining the 
charge, to see the parrot placed in respectable hands; then, 
with an eye, perhaps, to some relative raising difficulties, the 
old lady put this clause in her last testament: “I will and 
desire that whoever attempts to dispute this my last will and 
testament, or by any means neglects or tries to avoid paying 
my parrot’s annuity, shall forfeit whatever I may have left 
them ; and if any one that I have left legacies to attempts 
bringing in any bills or charges against me, it is my will and 
desire that they shall forfeit whatever legacy I may have 
left them for so doing, as I owe nothing to any one—many 
owe me gratitude and money, but none have paid me either.” 
The parrot-loving widow had evidently, like Byron, found 
the world’s friendship 

All a cheat, 
Its smiles hypocrisy, its words deceit ; 
and turned for solace to her bird, as the poet turned to 
Boatswain, whose honest heart was still his master’s own; 
who labored, fought, lived, breathed for him alone. 

We have lived to see the establishment of a Home for 
Dogs ; now it seems Pussy’s turn has come—in America at 
least. A gentleman of Columbus, Ohio, died not long ago, 
leaving behind him drawings and plans for a Cat Infirmary, 
to be erected by his executors. The infirmary is to have rat- 
holes for sport, areas for amatory converse, and grounds for 
exercise, provided with high walls, with gently sloping roofs. 
This is extravagant enough, in all conscience, but the last 
clause in this eccentric’s will caps all; it runs thus: “I have 
all my life been taught to believe that everything in and 
about man was intended to be useful, and that it was man’s 
duty, as lord of animals, to protect all the lesser species, even 
as protects and watches over him. For these two com- 
bined reasons—first, that my body, even after death, may con- 
tinue to be made useful; and secondly, that it may be made 
instrumental, as far as ible, in furnishing a substitute for 
the protection of the ies of my dear friends the cats—I 
do hereby devise and bequeath the intestines of my body to 
be made up into fiddle-strings, the proceeds to be devoted to 
the purchase of an accordion, which shall be played in the 
suditorium of the Cat Infirmary by one of the regular nurses, 
to be selected for that purpose exclusively—the playing to be 
—_ up for ever and ever, without cessation day or night, in 
order that the cats may have the privilege of always hearing 
and enjoying the instrument which is the nearest approach to 
their natural voices.” 

We may charitably suppose that a similar desire of being 
useful after death actuated Dr. Messenger Mouncey, sometime 
physician to Chelsea College, in bequeathing his body for 
dissection, with instructions, when the surgeon had done 
with it, to cram it into a box with holes, ana throw it into 
the Thames; but we fear Dr. Messenger Mouncey was im- 
pelled less by love of medical science, a by a wish to ex- 
press his contempt of —— —— Mr. Solomon San- 
born, who long supplied the folks of Medford, Massachusetts, 
with headgear, when inditing his last will and testament, 
probably intended to make his patriotism patent to the world, 
but only succeeded in providing it with an illustration of the 
saying, “as mad as a hatter.” Sotemon bequeathed his body 
to Professor Agassiz and Dr. O. W. Holmes (the Autocrat of 
the Breakfast-table) jointly, as Captain Cuttle would say ; to 
be by them pre in the most skilful and scientific manner 
known to the anatomical art, and placed in the Museum of 





Anatomy, at Harvard University. Of his skin, two drum- 
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heads were to be made: upon one was to be inscribed Pope’s | putting the following clause in his will: “As my nephews 
are fond of indulging themselves in bed in the morning, and 

Independence ;” and then they were to be presented to his} as I wish them to prove to the satisfaction of my executors 
distinguished friend and patriotic citizen, Warren Simpson,|that they have got out of bed in the morning, and either 
drummer, of Cobasset ; conditionally, that at sunrise, upon |employed themselves in business, or taken exercise in the 
the seventeenth of June every year, Simpson beat, or caused | open air, from five till eight o'clock every morning from the 
to be beat, upon the said drum-heads, at the base of the] 5th of April to the 10th of October, being three hours each 
monument on Bunker’s Hill, the national air of “ Yankee | day; and from seven to nine o'clock in the morning from the 
Doodle.” Such parts of his remains as were useless to the} 10th of October to the 5th of April, being two hours every 
anatomisers were to be “ composted” into a fertiliser, for the} morning. This is to be done for seme years, during the first 
purpose of nourishing the growth of an American elm, to be | seven years to the satisfaction of my executors, who may ex- 
planted or set out in some rural public thoroughfare; that} cuse them in case of illness; but the task must be made . 
the weary wayfaring man might rest, and innocent children | when they are well, and if they will not do this they shall 
playfully sport beneath the shadow of the umbrageous | not receive any share of my property!” Stanislas Poltzmarz 
branches, rendered luxuriant by his carcase. Solomon San- | of Pesth left the greater portion of his wealth to a Hungarian 
born might well have paired off with the New York maiden | notary, forbidding him to take possession, however, until he 
lady who left all her money to build a church, with the} had sung at La Scala or the San Carlo the parts of “ Otello” 
stipulation that her body and bones should be made into] and “ Elvino.” “I do not dispose of my wealth in this man- 
mortar, in which to lay the corner-stone. She, assuredly, | ner,” wrote the eccentric octogenarian, “ for the sake of being 
was not troubled with such modesty as made the Duchess of | thought an original, but having been present four years ago 
Northumberland (widow of the duke who lost his head for at an evening party in Vienna, I heard M. Lotz sing a cava- 
crowning that of Lady Jane Grey) end her will with: “In {tina from each of these operas with a beautiful tenor voice, 
nowise let me be opened after I am dead ; I have not used to | therefore I believe him likely to become an excellent artist. 
be very bold afore women, much more would I be loath to | In any case, if the public hisses bim, he can console himself 
come into the hands of any living man, be he physician or | easily with three millions of florins which I leave him.” We 
surgeon.” — the lucky notary has consoled himself. 

he Rev. William Hanbury was a man of grand ideas, arried men have often bound their widows over to keep 
fired with the ambition of founding an everlasting and | their weeds under pain of forfeiting their fortunes, but they 
universal charitable fund, but not caring if the world had to} have not often confessed to feeling secure upon that point, 
wait a few centuries ere it benefited by his munificence. At|like Withipol of Walthamstow, who left certain lands to his 
his death, in 1788, he left his property to be held in trust | helpmate, “ trusting—yea, I may say as I think, assuring my- 
until it brought in an income of at least a thousand a year. | self that she will marry no man, for fear to meet with so evil 
The interest was then to be applied to glorifying Church|a husband as I have been.” Old Governor Blackett con- 
Langton by the erection of a stately church with tbree tall }tented himself with requesting his dear wife, as she had been 
sveeples, magnificent stained windows, splendid paintings, | troubled with one old fool, not to think of marrying another! 
and everything art could devise to make it a marvel. He |—a request the lady probably complied with by marrying a 
calculated this might be done for a hundred thousand pounds ; | young one at the first opportunity. We have heard of testa- 
and when it was done, the trustees were to set about raising | tors bequeathing land they never owned and money they 
a picture-gallery, an infirmary, a printing-office, a public | never possessed, but never heard of one performing such a 
library, and a museum; to which were to be attached pro- | feat as the Queen of England wascredited with by a Yankee 
fessors of grammar, antiquity, mathematics, music, botany, | lecturer. This worthy, expatiating upon the wonders of the 
and poetry, that the rising generation of the time might be | Mississippi, enlarged upon the discovery of De Soto’s iron 
cheaply instructed in all those matters. The professor of | coffin, containing a golden trumpet “ on him by Queen 
poetry was also to annually satirise in the severest manner | Victoria.” A startled auditor exclaimed : “ Why, she wasn’t 
all who acted basely and meanly, so he at least would have | born by two hundred years!” “I don’t care if she wasn’t,” 
no sinecure. Then infirmaries and schools were to be] retorted the undismayed lecturer; “ I reckon she could leave 
established all over the land ; and — the fund was to be | it in her will !’—Chambers’s Journal. 
open to all comers. “ No calamity befalling any one by fire 
or water, storm or tempest, but their affliction shall be 
alleviated, and a share, if not the whole of the misfortune 
made up. Here the poor man shall not want his cow, nor the 
little maid her ewe-lamb. The good, and industrious, and 
well-meaning shall ever find encouragement and assistance ; 
and money shall not be wanting in carrying on prosecutions 
against rogues of all sorts. Here virtue shall ever be 
rewarded, and vice shall never go unpunished.” Despite the 
good intentions of the reverend enthusiast, we fear poor-rates 
and police-rates will vex the souls and lighten the pockets of 
many a generation to come. 

Fortunatus Dreynul, of Strasburg, was just as grand in his 
notions. He commenced his will by stating, that his grand- 
father gave him twenty-four livres when he was eight years 
old, which, in sixty-four years, had increased to five hundred. 
This last-named sum Dreynul directed should be divided into 
five portions, and invested to the best advantage. He 
calculated that, by the end of a century, each portion would 
be represented by thirteen thousand livres, and at that time 
the first portion was to be expended in reclaiming a morass 
near his native village. A hundred years later, the next por- 
tion, increased to 1,700,000 livres, was to be used to found 
eighty prizes for the encouragement of husbandry. At the 
end of the third century, his executors would have 220,000,- 


before long; and the upshot of one’s trouble in getting him 
into a valuable situation is an ignominious dismissal for some 
dereliction of duty committed on high ethical principles. 

John Luckless is bitten with the mania of speculation. 
Long years of patient work, of strict economy, and the judi- 
cious investment of margins, which are the method whereby 
others provide good days for themselves, are to him mean- 
spirited drudgery ; consequently, he no sooner gets a few 
pounds together than he places them all on a bright-looking 
bubble ; and loses to the last farthing. He is as unlucky, too, 
in his family as in everything else. His wife either fails in 
health, or goes oft with a dragoon, or fulfils the alecholic 
destiny of woman who want “tone,” and justifies the 
“ Saturday” and the “ Lancet.” Anyhow, she is no help to 
him. The children, too—of whom there is a goodly tribe— 
are sickly; and otherwise unsatisfactory. They have more 
measles and scarlet fever and whooping-cough than any one 
else; and one or two of them are “ afflicted;” for John’s 
mantle of misfortune is an heirloom, and has descended on 
his offspring. Pat to school by friendly patrons, they have 
to come home aguin before they have been there three months : 
they cannot bear the work, or the place disagrees with them. 
Given the means of one profession, and they are sure to 
develop quite opposite tastes, and either get their indentures 
cancelled, or, so soon as they are free, render all their pre- 
vious training of no avail; as, when young John who had 
been educated for a solicitor, took to painting as soon as he 
was out of his time; and Sam, who had been put to college 
and was promised a snug little living in Cumberland, “ made 
tracks” for the Gold Fields, and utilized his classics by 
anathematizing his bad luck in quartz and cradles in limping 
hexameters. 

One of the unfathomable mysteries connected with the 
family is, how they live at all, pressed up as they are in a 
small house not half big enough for them, and not a quarter 
furnished. And they are slow in moving oft. The persistent 
ill-luck that has always accompanied them has taken the 
energy out of them; and when other lads would be out in 
the world doing for themselves, the Luckless boys are hanging 
about at home, waiting, like Micawber, for something to turn 
up. At last they thin themselves out, and then you would 
think, tne pressure being lightened, John’s sun would shine 
at last. ot a bit of it, Either his characteristic ill-luck 
weighs on him more heavily than before, and Fortune is still 
more cruel than she was, or approaching age has quenched 
his never too superabundant energy, or probably his children 
are as unlucky as himself, and so are drains to, not feeders of, 
his scanty channels. Whatever the cause, the result is 
invariably the same: John Luckless is still the unresisting 
victim of a malignant fate; and if you would not see the 
man starve before gro eyes, you must still subsidize him 
generously, and still bear your share of his burdens for the 
sake of Christian charity and Auld Lang Syne. 

And your share is a large one. For, what with improvi- 
dence and ill-luck, generosity and weakness, the kindly follies 
of the man, and his damaging virtues, his life is one long 
series of misfortunes, and by consequence his friendship is a 
disaster to all who undertake it. I know no man so good, so 
affecticnate, who has done everybody he loves s0 much harm. 
To myself he has been a plague-spot from first to last, in 
means and in repute. The worst social troubles I have ever 
been in have come to me through sticking to Luckless in 
some of his catastrophes, whereby I got splashed with the 
mud with which he had unwittingly covered himself; while 
as for the money he has cost me—don’t let me speak of it! 
If only it had done good! But the worst of it is, it was just 
like pouring water on sand ; it all sank away, and not even a 
bit of green-looking weed or lichen sprang up as my reward. 
And yet I love old John; and nothing shall make me less to 
him than I have ever been; and between the Mustelas and 
John—prosperity without heart, and misfortune with love— 
I choose the latter, and stick to my choice.—London Society. 

































































OUR FRIENDS. 
JOHN LUCKLESS. 


Take him all round, John Luckless is the most unfortunate 
fellow in the world. Nothing prospers with him, and Fate 
seems to have set a cross against every one of his under- 
omar He is, of all my friends, the most disastrous and the 
most lovable. He is always coming to grief somehow, and 
half the time of all his friends is taken up in trying to pull 
him through his difficulties. Sometimes he has to be bailed 
out of the lock-up, because he got into a row by om | a 
poor woman against a brute of a husband—and defending 
her a little too vigorously ; sometimes the brokers have to be 
bought out, because he must needs put his name to a bit of 
paper for a friend, to find himself left with the liability 
attached; but whatever it may be, there is wn e~y 
impending. So his friends have to shore up and stave off, 
else the whole shaky fabric of poor John’s fortunes would 
fall to the ground, and that which is bad enough now in all 
conscience, become infinitely worse. And he has the worst 
luck of any man I ever knew. Every peccadillo that he has 
ever committed—things which with other fellows would 
never have got wind—is known and blazed abroad. It seems 
000 livres at their disposal, which they were to apply in| as if he lives in a glass house which is the mark for all the 
establishing ““ Lomber houses,” where honest, industrious men | stone-throwing of the county. His career is a marvel of 
could obtain loans without interest; and in building twelve | misfortune. Everything he touches cru.ables under his hand. 
museums and twelve libraries in different cities, each| His shares are brought at a premium, and sold at discount. 
endowed with an income of 100,000 livres for the support of | He never yet had a situation that he kept longer than two 
fifty scholars. At the end of the fourth century, a hundred | months; and do what you will to set him on his feet, he is 
new towns were to be built and peopled with a hundred-and- | sure to come tumbling to the nd, with his head in the 
fifty thousand inhabitants, for which the testator thought the | dust, before you have done with him. Not always by fault; 
thirty milliards of livres would suffice. The last “fifth,” | chiefly by ill-luck. He is born to misfortunes, he says, as 
swollen in five hundred years to 3,900 milliards of livres, was}some are born to silver spoons; and he cannot escape his 
to be devoted to paying oft the national debt of the testator’s | doom. 
country, and whatever remained was to be applied in the} The most disastrous thing about him is that fringe of 
same way for the benefit of Englishmen, “ in gratitude for} hungry hangers-on whom he has not the heart to shake off, 
Newton’s beautiful work, ‘The Universal Art of Arithmetic.’” | and who absolutely eat him up. They are either old friends 
The last of the Nortons of Southwick did not bother him-|to whom he feels bound by length of acquaintanceship, 
self with elaborate schemes, but simply left all he had, to be| relations by blood, or connections by marriage, who, whi 
used “unto the end of the world,” for the benefit of such as| he has a shilling in his purse, are generously willing to accept 
were poor, hungry, thirsty, naked, sick, wounded, or prisoners. | sixpence. So that to know John Luckless is tu drafted 
The lawyers, however, ruled such a bequest coull only come |into an army of harpies, who suck one’s blood and dam 
from a crazy brain; a decision with which the testator’s| one’s repute even more than he himself does. And ya he 
choosing the Houses of Parliament as his executors had | this very fringe, disastrous as it is, lies the secret of his lova- 
probably no little to do. bleness, if also the cause of his bane, The most generous 

Not very long since a clergyman left more than ten thou- | fellow in the world, one cannot but admire his unse fishness, 
sand pounds for the purpose of establishing a school for|even when one deplorcs its effects: and suffers from them. 
illegitimate children only. A Presbyterian divine left a legacy | What can you say to aman, who, with a fine flush on his 
to a church in St. Ives, to provide half-a-dozen Bibles every | cheek, tells you, with moist eyes and in a husky voice, that, 
year, for which six males and six females were to throw dice | so long as he has a loaf, his cousin Mary Jane shall have her 
on Whit-Tuesday in the church, while the minister knelt at|slice—for can he ever forget her kindness to his poor dear 
the communion-table and prayed God to direct the lots to his | wife when she was supposed to be dying? And how can he 
glory! Mr. Tuke of Wath, near Rotherham, bequeathed one | turn that old father-in-law of his out of doors now, after 
penny to every child attending his funeral (seven hundred | having kept’him all these years? If you hint to him that 
claimed their pennies); one shilling to each poor woman in exe lene is a strong, capable woman, able to earn her own 
Wath ; half a guinea to the ringers to strike off a peal of | loaf, with butter to it, if she would but shake off her sloth 
grand bobs as his coffin was lowered into the grave ; one | and put her shoulder to the wheel with a will; and that his 
guinea to seven old navigators for puddling him up in his | wife’s father has sons of his own, far better able to support 
grave; and only a guinea to an old woman who had tucked | him than is he, John Luckless, you hurt him, and he com- 
him up _in bed every night for eleven years. Lieutenant- | plains pathetically that you take advantage of his obligations 
colonel Nash left fifty pounds per annum to the corporation | to you, yee f he did not expect that you would have 
of Bath for the benefit of the ringers of the Abbey Church,| looked at things in this worldly light! From you he had 
on condition of their ringing with muffled clappers, certain | expected sympathy, a higher feeling—and a loan. So you 
doleful changes, from eight in the morning till eight at night, | put your aol in your pocket for the twentieth time; and 
on the anniversary of his wedding-day, and ringing bob|for the twentieth time commit an immoral action in the 
majors and mirthful peals in annual Commemoration of his| name of virtue. You take from your own and the deserving, 
happy release by death from domestic tyranny and wretched- | that you may support Mary Jane in sloth, relieve old Snails 
- sons of their oblgations, bolster up John himself in a fatal 
system, and support an army of harpies und a fringe of 
é as | leeches which it is your duty to discountenance and destroy, 
they devoutly prayed for the wholesome estate of Henry v1. It is almost impossible to do John Luckless any permanent 
king of England, and his heirs, kings of England, so long as| good. No slavish business suits him, for he is'a man of a 
they should live, and for the souls of the progenitors of the | free artistic spirit; and the pity of it is that every business 
said king, and for the souls of the king and his heirs after |seems to him more slavish than not. Either the man 
their death. A German, troubled how to dispose of his| in the office is a ruffian, or the kind of work is degrading, or 
page bequeathed it to a poor man whom he detested, upon | some pressing human duty which he would have been abtute 

€ condition, that he always wore thin white linen clothes| and a snob to have neglected for such a base thing as business, 
be ay any extra underclothing. A Mr. Sargeant of Leicester | took him oft one day without leave, and so cost ~ his place. 
sougit to improve the habits of his bed-loving nephews by | However it comes about, it is sure to come about somehow, 
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HORACE WALPOLE. 


Walpole is almost the first modern Englishman who found 
out that our old cathedrals were really beautiful. He dis- 
covered that a most charming toy might be made of mediw- 
valism, Strawberry Hill, with all its gi ks, its pasteboard 
battlements, and stained-paper carvings, was the lineal 
ancestor of the new law courts. The restorers of churches, 
the manufacturers of stained glass, the modern decorators and 
architects of all vanities—perhaps, we may venture to add, the 
Ritualists and the High Oburch party—should think of him 
with kindness. It cannot be said that they should give him a 
place in their calendar, for he was not of the stuff of which 
saints are made. It was a very thin veneering of medisvalism 
which covered his — an ms Oo — is a 
particularly edifying. Sti e undow y found out that 
charming Aare bn which, in other hands, has been elaborated 
and industriously constructed till it is all but indistinguishable 
from the genuine article. Some persons hold it to be merely 
a plaything, when all has been said and done, and maintain 
that when the root has been severed, the tree can never in 
be made to gtow. However that ary bes Walpole’s trifling 
was the first forerunner of much that occupied the minds 
of much greater artists ever since. And thus his initiative in 
literature has been as fruitful as his initiativein art. The 
“ Castle of Otranto” and the ‘‘ Mysterious Mother” were the 
progenitors of Mrs, Radcliffe’s romances, and probably had a 
stfong influence upon the author of ‘‘ Ivanhoe.” Frowning 
castles and gloomy monasteries, knights in armor, and ladies 
in distress, and monks and nuns and hermits, all the scenery 
and the characters that have peopled the imagination of the 
romantic school, may be said to have had their origin on the 
night when Walpole lay down to sleep, his head crammed full 
of Wardour-street curiosities, and dreamt that he saw a gigan- 
tic hand in armor resting on the banister of his staircase, In 
three months from that time he had elaborated a story, the 
object of which, as defined by himself, was to combine the 
charms of the old romance and the modern novel, and which, 
to say the least, strikes us now like an exaggerated caricature 
of the later school. Scott criticises the ‘* Castle of Otraato” 
seriously, and even Macaulay speaks of it with a certain 
respect. Absurd us the burlesque seems, our ancestors found 
it amusing, and, what is stranger, awe inspiring. Excitable 
readers shuddered when a helmet of more than gigantic size 
fell from the clouds, in the first chapter, and crushed the 
young baron to atems on the eve of his wedding, as a trap 
smashes a mouse. ‘This, however, was merely a foretaste of a 
series of unprecedented phenomena. At one moment the 
portrait of Manfred’s grandfather, without the least premoni- 

warning, utters a deep sigh, and heaves its breast, after 
which it descends to the floor with a grave and melancholy 
air. Presently the menials catch sight*of a leg and foot in 
armor to match the helmet, and tly almost entirely 








ess. 
In 1434, a loyal citizen, one Henry Barton, devised certain 
shops and houses for people to live in rent free, so lon 





physical. That, however, is a mere suggestion en passant, 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


WALLACK’S THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, MISS 
Lydia Thompson, in ‘* Robin Hood.” 


OLYMPIC THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, MISS 
Charlotte Thompson, in ** One Wife.” 


WOOD'S MUSEUM—VARIETY PERFORMANCE 
every afternoon and eveniug. 

CENTRAL PARK GARDEN.—THEODORE THOMAS’ 
Summer-Night Concerts. 






















































































afflicted with hydrocephalus. My last work, in which I have 
been greatly hindered from want of suitable attendants, was 
following the central line of drainage down through the 
country of the cannibals, called Manyuema, or shortly, 
Manyema. This line of drainage has four large lakes in it. 
The fourth I was near when obliged to turn. It is from one 
to three miles broad, and never can be reached at any point 
or at any time of the year. Two western drains, the Lupira, 
or Bartle Freres River, flow into it at Lake Kamolondo. 
Then the great River Lomaine flows through Lake Lincoln 
into, it, too, and!seems to form the western arm of the Nile, 
on which Petherick traded. Now, I know about six hun- 
dred miles of the water-shed, and, unfortunately, the seventh 
handred is the most interesting of the whole; for in it, if I 
am not mistaken, four fountains arise from an earthen mound, 
and the last of the four becomes, at no great distance off, a 
large river. Two of these run north to Egypt, Lupera, and 
Louraine, and two run south into inner Ethiopia, as the 
Liambai, or Upper Zambezi, and the Kafneare. These are 
not the sources of the Nile mentioned by the Secretary of 
Minerva, in the City of Sais, to Herodotus. I have heard of 
them so often, and at great distances off, that I cannot doubt 
their existence, and in spite of the sore longing for home 
that seizes me every time I think of my family, I wish to 
finish up by their rediscovery.” 

Still bent on the completion of the great task he has 
assigned himself, he thus appeals for aid in removing the 
curse which has hitherto blighted the field of his explora- 
tions, and his efforts should certainly receive support from 
every civilized community: “If my disclosures regarding 
the terrible Ujijian slavery should lead to the suppression of 
the east coast-slave trade I shall regard that as a greater 
matter by far than the discovery of all the Nile sources 
together. This fine country is blighted, as with a curse from 
above, in order that the slavery privileges of,the petty Sultan 
of Zanzibar may not be infringed; and the rights of the 
Crown of Portugal, which are mythical, should be kept in 
abeyance till some future time when Africa will become 
another India to Portuguese slave-traders.” In conclusion let 
us hope that the great explorer will receive such support in 
future as will enable him to bring his work to a successful 
result. 

















SPECIAL NOTICES. YG 
OYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 
$330,000 IN GOLD DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. Prizes 
cashed and information furnished. The highest rates paid for Dou- 
bloons, all kinds of Gold and Silver and Government securities. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St, N. Y. 


Fovsessotyp ECONOMY. 
Pyle’s 0. K. Soap, dry and hard—similar in quality to the best 
English productions, is the most economical household soap in the mar- 
ket, and will so prove itself on trial. Sold by the box, at the depot. 
350 Washington Street, and by grocers everywhere. 

JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, New York. 








ARRY DU BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD’ FOR 
Invalids.—The most nutritive preparation ever offered to the 
public. REVALENTA CHOCOLATE, a most delightful beverage. 
JOHN F. HENRY, Agent, 8 College Place, New York. 


Children Teething. 
The mother finds a faithfal friend in MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
SYRUP. Itis perfectly reliable. 
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As the ALsron in futuse will be published on Friday, it is necessary 
that all Advertisements and Announcements should be handed in by 
Thursday afternoon at the latest, to insure insertion. 














As there remain but a few copies of the ‘‘ Hudson by Sunset,” offered 
last year as a premium to our subscribers, it is requested that those who 
wish to have this picture will make immediate application, so as to pre- 
vent disappointment. 
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LIVINGSTONE. 

The mystery in which the fate of this modern explorer was 
so long wrapt has at length been fully dispelled through the 
liberality and enterprise of one of the leading organs of pub- 
lic opinion in the world, and the skill, courage and endurance 
of the gentleman to whom was entrusted the management of 
the expedition sent to Livingstone’s relief. For some time 
past we have been in the receipt of telegraphic summaries of 
the proceedings connected with Stanley’s successful research, 
but now we are placed in possession of a letter from the 
great explorer himself, in which he not only tenders a grace- 
ful tribute to the proprietor of the New York Herald for the 
bold, arduous and hazardous undertaking by which he is 
once again brought into contact with civilized life, but he 
also forwards a succinct account of his explorations, which 
must excite the liveliest interest in every quarter of the 
globe. There are many writers, we regret to see, who would 
detract from the hard-earned merits of the great explorer in 
his efforts to bring to a successful issue one of the most re- 
markable enigmas of geographical science, and at the same 
time to rescue from the pale of barbarism a people, who from 
the remotest ages have never emerged from a state of war, 
rapine and slavery. These explorations may for a time lead 
to no definite result, so surrounded are they with discomfort 
and peril, but there is no doubt that the efforts thus reso- 
lutely made will eventuate in the successful colonisation of 
large tracts of fertile land in the interior of the African con- 
tinent, and in the spread of religion and civilisation among 
countless tribes which as yet have never been subjected to 
their beneficent influence. Nor must we neglect to pay a 
tribute to the memory of the great journalist, who planned, 
at his own cost, the expedition thus brought to so successful 
an issue. It is, indeed, sad that the letter in which Living- 
stone so eloquently describes his trials and his gratitude 
should never reach the hands for which it was intended, but 
the honor and fame attached to such an unparalleled under- 
taking can never be lost. And although the New York 
Herald is generally too prone to boast of its enterprise, that 
is no reason for withdrawing the meed of praise so thoroughly 
earned in the efforts made to rescue Livingstone from his 
living tomb in the wilds of Africa. 

After describing the difficulties with which he had to con- 
tend in the pursuit of his geographical mission, and the 
cruel disappointment he felt on failing to receive the sup- 
plies destined for his relief, he thus depicts the result of his 
researches: “ The water-shed of South Central Africa is over 
700 miles in length. The fountains thereon are almost in- 
numerable—that is, it would take a man’s lifetime to count 
them. From the water-shed they converge into four large 
rivers, £nd these again into two mighty streams in the great 
Nile Valley, which begins in 10 deg. to 12 deg. south latitude. 
It was long ere light dawned on the ancient problem and 
gave me a clear idea of the drainage. I had to feel my way, 
and every step of the way, and was, generally, groping in the 
dark, for who cared where the rivers ran? We drank our 
fill and let the rest run by. The Portuguese who visited 
Cazembe asked for slaves and ivory, and heard of nothing 
else. I asked abeut the waters, questioned and cross-ques- 
tioned, until I was almost afraid of being set down as 


MEXICO. 


The sudden death of Juarez threatens to still further com_ 
plicate the difficulties with which Mexico has had to grapple 
since she severed her connection from the mother country, 
and it must be owned that the least sanguine expectations as 
to its future status among the nations of the world are pro- 
bably destined to remain unfulfilled, unless a strong protec- 
torate can insure order and stability among its unruly and 
diversified population. We do not believe that the death of 
the statesman who has stood so long at the head of Mexican 
affairs, can bring about a peaceful solution to the crisis into 
which the country is plunged. It is true that by the provision 
of the constitution, the presidency devolves at once upon a 

ized leader of the moderate section of Mexican liberals, 
but it is doubtful whether General Diaz, who has raised the 
revolutionary standard in Mexico, will desist from his attempts 
to bring the government under his immediate control, and 
even his submission cannot possibly prevent future formida- 
ble outbreaks among the dissatisfied partisans of the many 
influential leaders of Mexican affairs, even if the appoint- 
ment of the present provisional incumbent should be ratified 
by the people ; and yet it would be impossible to find a candi- 
date for the chief magistrature of the country, who combines 
in himself the many attributes required for such an arduous 
and difficult post. Senor Lerdo de Tejada, the chief justice 
of the Supreme Court of Mexico, is a man of moderate views 
and recognized ability, possessing at the same time great ex- 
perience of statecraft, and consummate tact in the blending 
of political parties ruled by diversity of opinions. He is an 
advocate for the prosecution of great public works, and his 
financial views are based upon such sound arguments as 
alone can}command that aid from capital, with which the 
resources of the country can ever be developed. He is, more- 
over, imbued with the] necessity of adopting a more liberal 
policy in his relations with foreign countries, and by his ac- 
cession to power the obstacles which have hitherto prevented 
the re-establishment of diplomatic intercourse with many 
powerful nations will be removed. And yet, in admitting 
these claims for public support, and convinced that he would 
administer the affairs of the country with skill and prudence, 
we doubt if his appointment will meet with that hearty, con- 
sistent and unanimous support which alone could rescue 
Mexico from the almost chronic state of anarchy into which 
the republic has been plunged, since so many years of its sad 
and eventful history. 

The fact cannot be denied that Mexico is totally unfitted 
for a republican form of government. Its population has 
never {been welded into a semblance of homogeneity. For 
centuries previous to its conquest by Cortez, the same bitter 
feuds existed among a people descended from a common 
stock that now retard its progress and paralyze the develop- 
ment of its magnificent resources. It is true that on the ad- 
vent of the Conqueror, the Atzecs had achieved such promi- 
nence in the pursuit of art, science and agriculture as to 
inspire the invaders with the greatest admiration, and that 
under the rule of Montesuma they had acquired a prepon- 
derating influence on the surrounding tribes that foreshadowed 
the absorption of the diflerent communities under one form 





of government. But from its inherent weakness the Spanish 
authorities were obliged to revive those terrible intestine 
feuds with which the country had been scourged, 
and now that the influence of the European set- 
tlers has become Initigated by a fusion of blood with the 
aborigines, the old quarrels break out between the different 
branches of the population with all the fierceness and cruelty 
by which they were characterized in the early part of the 
sixteenth century. This sad result of the maxim “ Divide 
and rule” is a curse from which Mexico can never escape 
until the strong hand of a soldier prevents excesses, and a 
master-mind dictates and carries out those measures of justice 
and conciliation which alone can lead to the pacification of 
this unhappy nation. The new regime may lead to a more 
healthy state of public affairs, but we believe that the effect 
will be but of a transient character, and that in inheriting 
this terrible legacy, Senor Lerdo de Tejada will not avert the 
catastrophe with which Mexico has been threatened ever 
since its introduction to the sisterhood of nations. 


A TOUR IN CANADA. 

While the accounts furnished to the columns of the press 
tend to show that there is this season a diminution in the 
attendance at the fashionable watering-places, the reports 
from the many sylvan nooks in the mountains and quiet 
retreats on the Atlantic shore testify to the popularity they 
are bound to achieve under the practical point of view the 
Americans are beginning to take as regards their annual 
outing. Saratoga, Long Branch, and Newport possess di- 
verse and manifold attractions, that must continue to be 
enhanced under liberal and judicious management, and their 
claims as agreeable resorts cannot be contested, but all the 
world and his wife cannot afford the expense attached to a 
season at these delightful places, and there are many who 
prefer the quietude of a shaded farm-house, or a cottage in 
some sequestered inlet of the ocean, to the ceaseless dissipa- 
tion of fashionable life, thereby not only insuring a recupe- 
ration of health in the family circle, but also saving the large 
sums of money that are squandered in the pursuit of pleasure 
and frivolity. We are of the opinion that this change of 
fashion will be beneficial to all coacerned, and that with the 
wealth which is gradually accumulating on all sides, 
and the desire manifested to take greater advan- 
tage of the dull summer season to relieve one- 
self of trammels of business, travel will extend far 
beyond the limits which are now laid down in the 
tourist’s guide books, and that the mountainous ranges of the 
Rocky Mountains, the Sulphur Springs of the South, and the 
beautiful scenery of Canada will all attract the attention they 
so well deserve. The accounts from Canada are very 
encouraging in this respect, the stream of travel on the lovely 
Saint Lawrence and its tributaries being beyond all previous 
experience, while the maritime provinces are also receiving a 
due share of attention. We are gratified at this result, not 
only on account of the impulse given to trade and transpor- 
tation by the influx of these tourists, but also because it 
engenders a better acquaintance among the people on both 
sides of the border, and presents a more diversified view of 
the capabilities and resources of the New Dominion. We 
hope to hear that measures are being taken to increase the 
accommodations offered to the travelling community in those 
sections, and that no short sighted policy will be adopted that 
might restrict the advantages now offered by the reasonable 
tariff, which places a delightful tour in Canada within the 
reach of so many who are glad to avail themselves of its 
benefits. 





CURRENT NOTES. 


In the speech of the Duke of Argyllin proposing the 
second reading of the Scotch Education Bill, mention was 
made of a curious exemplification of a system of compulsory 
education nearly 400 years ago. The Duke of Argyll stated 
that in 1494 an Act was passed by a Scotch Parliament 
imposing the heavy penalty of £20 upon parents who failed 
in certain circumstances to send their children to school. It 
is true that the compulsion was confined to a section of the 
population, as it was only freeholders who were liable to the 
penalty, and that only in the cases of eldest sons. No 
provision was made for younger sons, who in case of the 
death of their elder brothers might take their places. Still 
the fact stands, and it is a remarkable one, that nearly four 
centuries ago a stringent compulsory rule was applied to a 
certain section of the population, so as to ensure the education 
of those likely to prove the more influential and independent 
members of the community. If Scotland was ripe for such a 
measure four hundred years ago, there should be little doubt 
of its being now ready for a general compulsory law, such as 
is proposed in the new bill. There is another consideration 
suggested by this circumstance. Since there was such zeal 
for education in Scotland in the pre-Reformation days, it is 
obvious that the frequent statement that the Scotch owe 
their intelligence and their educational progress to the Refor- 
mation, and to their training in the Calvinistic theology 
which became universal after that event, is by no means 
accurate. 

The Provincial Correspondence is considered, both in Ger 
many and abroad, an official organ of the Government and 
faithful interpreter of the policy and purposes of Prince 
Bismarck. It is natural, therefore, that an article which has 


just appeared in its columns «n the recent allocution of the 
| Pope to the members of a German society in Rome should 
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attract attention and be considered of unusually grave 
significance. The words of His Holiness, predicting that a 
little stone would soon be let loose from on high which shall 
shatter the feet of the Colossus bent upon persecuting the 
Catholic faithful, are specially emphasized by the Provincial 
Correspondence. The writer is easily able to show that the 
Pope is animated by the most hostile dispositions towards the 
German Empire and Government. The declaration of war 
by his Holiness Pius 1X. against the Emperor and Prince 
Bismarck is made the occasion for demonstrating the necessity 
of proceeding against the Roman Catholic Church with still 
greater earnestness and energy than heretofore. “ This pub- 
lic declaration of the Pope,” concludes the German;print, 
“conveys a fresh indication to our Government that in the 
Church questions it has to do not with the opinions and 
actions of individual bishops but with an organized struggle ; 
that, therefore, it ought not to guard against merely a particu- 
lar case, but must ever bear in view the totality of the anti- 
national Church movement. We must at every further step 
remember that the wish of our enemies is directed towards 
shattering the foundations of the mighty German Empire.” 
The Independance Belge infers from these words that Prince 
Bismarck has in store even bigger bolts against the Church 
of ‘Rome than the late law against the Jesuits. 


It appears from an article in Petermann’s Mittheilungen on 
the consumption of tea in China, that the notion that tea is 
the ordinary drink of the Chinese is a popular delusion. 
‘The people of the lower classes,” he says, “ especially in the 
northern provinces, only know it as a luxury, and drink hot 
water with as much pleasure as the wealthy do their infusion 
of green tea. . . . The middle classes in the same districts use 
an infusion of the dried leaves of certain plants, and it is 
only the richer classes who allow themselves the luxury of 
drinking real tea. Even in the provinces where tea is grown 
tea-drinking is not general. The plant grows on hills often 
not less than a thousand feet above the nearest valleys, the 
inhabitants of which must therefore buy their tea from the 
planters. Now, the poor prefer to keep the copper cash they 
would have to expend for this purpose, and take hot water 
instead, or, what is more common, an infusion of the leaves 
of other plants which grow wild in their fields. These facts 
seem to lead us to the inference that the use of tea in China 
has arisen from the aversion of the Chinese to drinking cold 
water, for which a natural cause might be found in the circum- 
stance that as a rule the only water they can get is that which 
has flowed over rice-fields, and has consequently become un- 
healthy through the absorption of decayed vegetable 
matter.” 

The decline of the University of Berlin has for some time 

been a frequent subject of discussion in the Prussian press, 
and the National Zeitung now points out that, so far as the num- 
ber of students is concerned, Berlin is certainly no longer 
the first of the German universities. Last half-year it had 
2,608 students, it has now 1,990 only, while at Leipzig there 
are 2,315 students, so that Berlin has lost 613 students in the 
last few months, and has now 325 fewer than Leipzig. This 
is the first time that Berlin has been outstripped by gnother 
German university, and the National Zeitung accounts for 
this, as it says, “ highly significant fact,” partly by the dimin- 
ished attractions of Berlin during the summer, partly by the 
heavy cost of living, but chiefly by the want of professors 
in the more useful subjects. “ A student,” it observes, “ will 
not go to Berlin when he knows that he can neither learn 
German history nor German law there. . . . It is a disgrace 
to Prussia that in Berlin no lectures on German history have 
been given for years, and that a student in the capital who 
wishes to become acquainted with the most necessary ele- 
ments of history must look for a private tutor.” The de- 
partment of jurisprudence, proceeds the writer, is equally 
defective, and it is not accident that in the faculty of law at 
Berlin alone the number of students has diminished by 300. 
A professor has at length been appointed to the chair of 
ecclesiastical law, “but for Roman and German law substi- 
tutes are absolutely necessary to take the place of the de- 
serving but superannuated men who are this summer again 
taking their holidays on their estates in Pomerania and 
Hanover. We have now entered upon an era of freedom 
which it is to be hoped will last long, and in which the 
works and arts of peace must be more zealously pursued 
than has often been the case in the hard times which pre- 
ceded it. Among these fruits of peace the university of the 
Imperial capital should stand foremost ; the Minister should 
give his special attention to its development, and not allow 
himself to be fettered by academical jealousies and preju- 
dices.” 

Some weeks ago, says the Pall Mall Gazette, we called 
attention to a peculiar Scotch legal custom called “ law- 
burrows,” an exemplification of which had just come to light 
and been commented upon in the Scotch papers. Although 
there had been no instance of a resort to the peculiar power 
or privilege in question for a very long time, and even the 
fact of its existence was known to only a few, we observe a 
second exemplification of the use of “ lawburrows” has just 
been furnished. This time the applicant is a man belonging 
to Leith, who has presented a petition to the sherift of Edin- 
burgh, begging that his wife, in consequence of her violence 
and threats, should be compelled to find caution of “ law- 
burrows.” The case came before the Sherifi’s Court on 
Monday, when the husband declared on oath that he stood in 
dread of bodily injury from his wife. The sheriff, deeming 
that there was good cause for the application, ordered her to 


find security for her future good behavior within forty-eight 
hours in terms of law. If she should be unable to find the 
required security, then she will be apprehended and detained 
in prison until it is forthcoming. In ordinary cases, the mere 
oath of the complainant tiat he stands in fear of bodily 
injury from any one is enough to justify the magistrate 
ordering the person complained against to find security or be 
liable to imprisonment, which, as in the recent case in Edin- 
burgh, may continue for years, without notice to the party in 
question, and without giving him the opportunity of meeting 
his accuser in court. In the case of complaint by a husband 
against his wife, or of a wife against her husband, evidence 
in support of the complaint is necessary. When the security 
required is not given, the defender is imprisoned as stated ; 
not, however, as a criminal, but as a debtor, to be supported 
at the cost of the petitioner. So that the husband who is tied 
to a violent wife cannot hope to escape the duty of providing 
for her “aliment” by calling in the aid of “ lawburrows.” 
The yrivilege, it is obvious, might easily be abused, and it is 
only because it has been so seldom claimed, we presume, 
that it has not long ago been swept away. 


The German naval paper Hansa, in an article on the pro- 
posed canal for connecting the North Sea and the Baltic, 
observes that, although there might be commercial advai- 
tages in fixing the terminus of the canal on the western 
coast of Sleswick, this would necessitate the erection of a 
fortress of the first class to protect the canal, and would 
also be objectionable in other respects. A fleet blockading 
the German coast would not be posted so far to the north 
of Heligoland as to enable the German fleet to be concen- 
trated to the south of it; it would watch the outlets of the 
Jahde and the canal so as to be in a position to destroy 
one flotilla before the next could become dangerous. Only 
torpedoes skilfully and beldly employed could check the 
enemy’s operations in such a case. It is probable, adds the 
Hansa, that the Government will decide to make the canal 
start from the Elbe, though at what point on that river is 
still uncertain. Hitherto naval men have been in favor of 
selecting St. Margarethen for this purpose, but it is now 
found that it would have to be defended by a series of 
forts along the river so as to prevent the destruction of 
the arsenals and to protect ships when they go out to sea. 
Whether the batteries at Cuxhaven will suffice to destroy a 
powerful fleet (says the writer) is uncertain, as so mary cir- 
cumstances might occur to render the fire ineflectual. More- 
over, the Elbe cannot at that spot be defended by torpe- 
does, and in any case a hostile fleet entering the river 
would be preceded by gun-boats, which would search the 
bottom with chains or nets, so that the torpedoes them. 
selves would have to be protected by light guns either 
from boats or from the shore. If not rendered impractica- 
ble by ice the most effectual place for the mouth of the 
canal would be a point above Granerort. Here the river 
is so narrow that |it may be successfully blockaded by torpe- 
does, and even should it be found necessary to erect a fort 
there, it would not cost so much as farther down. “ What 
is necessary,” concludes the Hansa, “ for a complete strate- 
gical connection between the North Sea and the Baltic, is 
a canal proceeding from the Ems by Wilhemshaven and 
Bremerhaven to the Elbe, and thence to Kiel, so that our 
flotillas, instead of being obliged to unite in presence of the 
enemy, would be able to select any place of rendezvous they 
might think proper, and be secured a free retreat to either 
Wilhelmshaven or Kiel to refit. The public, too, would gain 
by such a canal; it would diminish the danger of the sea- 
passage between the Elbe and London, and bring important 
advantages to insurers, shippers, and cattle exporters.” 


An incident strikingly illustrative of the customs and 
discipline of the German army is reported from Coblenz. A 
few days ago the band of the 29th Regiment were perform- 
ing, en civile and on their own account, at a coffee garden in 
the neighboring village of Lahnstein. Among the company 
present was a lieutenant in the regiment, who requested one 
of the bandsmen to perform a certain piece, and was told 
with considerable insolence that lieutenants had no right to 
interfere with a band when out of uniform and performing 
for their own benefit. This led to an altercation, during 
which the young officer so lost all self-control that he drew 
his sword and slashed the offending bandsman across the 
face, tut happily only inflicting slight injury. The man, 
either pretending or believing that he was severely wounded 
fell prostrate on the ground. A scene of indescribable con- 
fusion ensued. The burgomeister of the village, who 
happened to be present, demanded the officer's sword, and 
was asked if he wanted to be treated in asimilar way. A 
report was soon circulated that a civilian had been mortally 
wounded by an officer, and the greatest excitement was 
manifested. The lieutenant and several other officers who 
happened to be present were surrounded and hooted by the 
crowd, and at one moment it seemed doubtful whether it 
might not be necessary to send to Coblenz for an escort, 
However, the lieutenant was conveyed on board a steamer, 
and so returned to his garrison. The matter is being inyesti- 
gated, and it is anticipated that the officer will haye ta cool 
his blood in a fortress for a few weeks. Nodoubt a tradition 
exists in the German army, if it is not actually law, that an 
officer in uniform, if his honor is assailed by a blow or insult- 
ing language, is bound to vindicate it with his sword, though 
his adversary may be unarmed. The present inquiry may 
help to decide what a German officer's duty really is under 
such provocation. 





Although Austria is not likely to be excited in so lively a 

manner as Germany by the “ Old Catholic” movement, it is 

apparently making way even there. In Austria as in 

Germany an outcry has been raised against the Jesuits, and a 

demand made for their expulsion from the country. At a 

recent sitting of the Reichsrath—about a week ago—a serics 

of reports on various petitions asking that the Jesuits should 

be prohibited from settling in Austria were read. The 

petitions also required that the members of the Order of 

Jesus who are not subjects of the Empire should be expelled 

from Austrian territory. Ultimately the Reichsrath, on the 

suggestion of the Commission which had reported on the 

petition, passed a resolution requestizg the Government to 

take the whole question of religious associations into its con- 

sideration, and to regulate them so as to bring their position 

into harmony with the fundamental laws of the Constitution. 

It was pointed out that the Concordat and the articles in it 

regulating the condition of the convents and the legal position 

of religious societies made a new law necessary, and that the 
Society of the Jesuits, by its principles, and action, is danger- 
ous to the Constitution and the State. Consequently the 
Government was asked to bring forward such a law as will 
define the conditions under which existing associations may 
continue and new ones may be founded, the State reserving 
to itself the right of suppressing any association when it 
thinks it necessary by an administrative act. A report on 
the position of the “Old Catholics” has also been 
presented to the Chamber of Deputies. The conclusions of 
the report are very favorable to the anti-Infalliblists, who 
ought, it says, to be protected in the exercise of the rights 
conferred by the Constitution on a recognized Church equally 
with the Infalliblists. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Dickens Dictionary, a key to the characters and princi- 
pal incidents in the tales of Charles Dickens. By Gilbert A. 
Pierce. With additions by Wm. A. Wheeler. Boston: Jas. 
R. Osgood and Co. We have no doubt that this volume will 
enjoy a very wide popularity, both from the nature of its sub- 
ject, and the thoroughly admirable manner in which that 
subject has been treated. Who can estimate the myriads of 
readers, all over the world, to whom the name of Dickens is 
peculiarly dear and sacred? What one of us does not owe 
him gratitude for many a happy, well-spent hour? And 
whatever does honor to the great author’s memory by bring- 
ing his works into still more prominent notice, and calling 
attention to their manifold excellences—whatever book 
worthily performs this task, may be sure of a cordial wel- 
come. The plan of this volume is excellent. First we have 
an alphabetical order of the novels and tales, with the date 
of their original publication. Then follows a complete dic- 
tionary of the characters which have grown to be familiar 
acquaintances, whom we all know as well—nay, better, than 
we know the men whom we encounter in our daily life. The 
characters are arranged alphabetically, in connection with 
the works in which they appear, and these works are placed 
in their chronological order. Each work is prefaced by a 
few remarks in relation to its history, and the circumstances 
attending its first appearance. Then the personages who 
figure in the work are introduced, and briefly described, the 
more prominent characters being farther illustrated by very 
judicious quotations in regard to them. Under the head of 
“ Principal Incidents,” a condensed summary of each chap- 
ter is furnished, affording a very fair outline of the story. 
The great advantages which this plan gives the volume, for 
purposes of reference, will be at once appreciated. At the 
conclusion of the dictionary there is a classified list of charac- 
ters, which is highly interesting. The editor does not claim 
completeness for this list—as he says that many of the cha- 
racters were “quite unclassifiable’—a statement which we 
can easily comprehend. The work concludes with an ex-~ 
haustive general index of characters, incidents, phrases, etc. 
for which we cannot too highly thank the editors; they 
have shown most commendable patience and industry in its 
preparation. Only one thing occurs to us which might 
have been added with great advantage to the work' 
and that is a complete glossary of words and phrases 
occurring in the works of Dickens, which do not legitimately 
belong to the English language. Whoever prepares such a 
glossary (one that shall be complete and reliable) will per- 
form a work of real usefulness, which will be especially 
valuable to future generations. The preparation of such a 
work would be far easier now than it will be fifty years 
hence. We remember having once seen a French gentleman 
endeavoring to read “ Pickwick Papers” with the aid of an 
excellent French and English lexicon, It was a melancholy 
spectacle, and we {shall not soon forget the despair which 
grew deeper and darker on his face as he vainly strove to 
comprehend the sayings of Mr. Samuel Weller. It occurred 
tous at that time that a glossary, of the kind we have sug- 
gested, would be arelief tothe French gentleman, and we 
have often thought of it since. The “ Dickens Dictionary” 
has been very handsomely presented by the publishers, and 
contains a portrait of the novelist, and twenty-four full page 
illustrations, fram designs by Sol. Eytinge, Jr. 


Andree de Taverney ; or, the Downfall of French Monarehy® 


By Alexander Dumas. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson and 


Brothers. This work forms the fifth series of the famous 


“Memoirs of a Physician,’ the preceding volumes of which 





we have noticed as they have been successively issued by the 
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nent nature. 


success, and satisfy a popular want. 
Christina North. By E. M. Archer. 


beauty, both of thought and expression. 
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RELICS. 
BY LOUISA CROW. 


Shut the door closely, let no pend | 
Our task o’erlook ; ’tis only you and 

Who care with rev’rent hands to lay aside 
These simple relics of the child that died. 


Within this casket lay them one by one, 

Nor let us weeping linger when ’tis done ; 

Such tears might breed repining ; ’tis not ours 
To grudge the Lord the gath’ring of his flowers. 


They are all here ; the toys that she loved best; 
The little pillow that her soft cheek pressed ; 
Her pictured books, defaced with frequent touch 
Of tiny hands that prized them over-much ; 


A tattered leaf, with verses of a hymn— 
Nay, do thou fold it, for my sight grows dim. 
It seems but now she spelt it at my knee, 

“ Nearer to God,” and asked how that could be. 


I see again the look that sought the skies, 
The earnest wonder in the fure blue eyes, 
As the rapt ear my meaning faintly caught, 
Though scarcely compreLending all I tanght. 


She hath these mysteries solved in soaring there ; 

And we, too, have drawn nearer than we were, 

Strengthened by faith that heeds nor let nor stay, 

Since those child-footsteps trod the narrow way. 
—Cassell’s Magazine. 


—— 


LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 


A metrical translation of Goldsmith’s “ Deserted Village” 
into Armenian has been published at Venice. 

“ Charles Vickens as a Reader” is the title of a new volume 
by Charles Kent, published by Messrs. Chapman and Hall. 

Mr. Holyoake is about to write “ The History of the Co- 
operative Movement.” 

A new journal will shortly be established in Paris, entitled 
La Ligne, \aving for its object the support of Free Trade. 

The death is announced of Herr Prutz, the well-known 


German novelist, dramatist, and lyric poet. He had long 
been in bad health. 


Mr. William Tallack, secretary of the Howard Association, 


will write an essay for the tgs | Prison Congress, on 
“The Defects of the Criminal Administration and Penal 
Legislation of the United Kingdom, with Remedial Sug- 
gestions.” 

A curious and interesting manuscript volume has been pre- 
sented to the Grampian Club for publication by Lord Hough- 
ton. It is the commonplace book of James Boswell, the 
friend and biographer of Dr. Johnson, and is in Boswell’s own 
handwriting. 

Symed Ahmed Khan Bahadur is about to start a “ Trans- 
lation Company (Limited),” with a capital of Rs.5,000, in 


shares of Kts.100 each. The object of the onenty is to 


translate standard English works into the vernacu 


Mr. Tennyson has given the library edition of his works 


to the Strasburg Municipal Library. 


Mr. Alexander Irvine is preparing a new work on the 


British Plants, which he calls the “ Pocket Flora of the Bri- 
tish Islands.” It is to be a condensed summary of the cha- 


racters of the orders, genera, and species of the national 
Flora, with some illustrations, and a copious account of the 


localities of the rare species, and a glossarial index. 


Messrs. Cassell, Petter and Galpin announce that they 
will shortly publish, in the form of a montbly serial, “ The 
Book of Purase and Fable,” by the Rev. E. Cobham Brewer, 
examples of familiar words, 


LL.D., consisting about 20; 
sayings, allusions, proverbs, pseudonyms, popular titles, local 
traditions, literary blunders, vulgar errors, etc. 

Mr. Thomson, who went on a photographic expedition to 
the Gorges of the Yangtse in Szechuem, has returned to 
Shanghai, having succeeded in taking a number of striking 
views of the Gorges and other picturesque sights. 

Two beautiful pictures, recently bequeathed to the Na- 
tional Gallery of Scotland, have now been added to its col- 
lection — the one, “ Rent Day in the Wilderness,” by Sir 
Edwin Landseer ; the other, “ A Lowland River,” by Horatio 
M'‘Culloch. 


A monument of Rubislaw granite, similar to Flora Mac- 


donald’s monument at Inverness, has just been executed at 
Inverness, to the order of Mr. Walter, M.P., who is to have 
it erected to the memory of his son, who was drowned, 


whilst skating on Christmas Eve, 1870. 


of a picture, presented to them some 


The Hastings peuple are in a difficulty as to the “> 
y 


ears ago by 


Webster, and representing the battle of Hastings. It is so 
large that they have no place to Lang it in, and the offer of 


it to the Kensington Museum has been declined. 


The exhibition of Fine Arts is to be inaugurated at Milan 
on the 25th of August, and will last to the 7th of October. 
Places have already been bespoken for 700 pictures and 200 


statues. 


—_——_>__—- 


Facts FoR THE Lapres.—J. A. H. Abell, Warsaw, N. Y., 

ht a Wheeler and Wilson Lock-Stitch Machine in 1857; 
ed, 
and since in family sewing with not a cent for repairs; it 
runs now like magic, with no signs of wear. See the new 


it 9 years in stitching clothing that 8 hands pre 


improvements and Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper. 


publishers. The charm of Dumas’ writings is of a perma- 
The reader comes back to him again and 
again, and finds all the old intensity of interest. The present 
republication of his works will undoubtedly meet with great 


New York: D. Ap- 
pleton and Co. This is a novel displaying considerable in- 
ventive talent in the construction of its plot, and occasionally 
giving evidence of dramatic perception in its delineation of 
character. The style is quite respectable, and there are pas- 
sages scattered through the book which possess genuine 


ailiance, and not policy 

Time was, when people settled down in life, to fight its battles 
and to enjoy its pleasures, with a just estimate of its respon- 
sibilities, and with a quiet determination to be to each other 


and to erect for themselves at least one an 
hold, in the person of the wife, who should be all that God 
names the woman to be, when she places her love and her 
destiny in a husband’s hands. There were generous-hearted, 
noble women in those days, as our good mothers show us, 
and as the lines of family pertraits, with their unique cos- 
tumes, tell us from the picture-cords. And there are just as 
good and generous-hearted women now, and there are many 


their matrimonial responsibilities and life. 
wholesome morals to be drawn from the records and changes 
of the past few 
the necessary order of the times, when the whispers of society 
prescribe an en 
marriage  ! the size of the bank balance. There is oppor- 
tunity for t 

good old grandmothers, and while the possession of the 


enjoyment. and nv fear of privation, they may weave a pro- 
tecting web of honest livery about their new lives, by allow- 
ing the tinsel of their wedding days to wear off, and not 

its flimsy characteristics into their home life and habits. 


new and 
other—helpmates let them be in the action, and not merely 
in the name. We can forgive the extravagance and sham of 
their tinsel-weddings, in the daily record of lives and loves 
which grow dearer as the silver spreads itself in the hair, and 
the eyes lose their lustre, as the years draw them closer to 
God and closer to themselves. 


satisfactory condition. 
question is, What is the true remedy? The alternative 


among the leading nations of the Aryan race, and this fact of 
abi 


juries of all who read the newspapers, which was until lately 


still further limited, we shou 
jury was an institution which me still prove the “ bulwar 


of justice is almost perfect, unanimity is not required. 










































































stealing business is in active operation and the whereabouts 
offcertain prominent persons is a matter of great doubt and 
avxiety to their friends and the Government. The histo 
of these Mexican affairs is entertaining, and furnishes models 
for romances, while it abounds in all the sanguinary details 
necessary to make up a sensation drama. Either the Govern- 
ment is too weak to suppress the outrages, or there is a wheel 
within a wheel which is so.turned that the curious features 
of the warfare and revolutions are to remain unchecked. The 
organization of such societies as the one last discovered be- 
_— a thorough contempt and disregard of the Government, 
and the agents of the revolutionary Generals are taking a 
new tack in their plain —- which leaves no security for 
non-combatants, or even for foreign citizens who decline to 
move out and leave their property behind them. 
COMPARATIVE CITY MORTALITY. 
From the Express. 


With our English files by the China we have the details of 
the death rate in European cities for the week ending July 8, 
a week that we have good cause to rememier, for our death 
rate here in New York was more than double that of the 
week previous. In London the deaths numbered 2,982, or at 
the annual estimated rate of 19 per 1,000, while the tempera- 
ture was never above 70 deg. In Paris 660 deaths were re- 
turned, making the annual rate equal to 19 per thousand of 
the estimated population, while in Berlin 625 deaths were 
recorded, showing an annual rate of 39 per 1,000. In this 
city, however, the total number of deaths was 1,569, or at the 
estimated annual rate of 70 per thousand. It will be thus 
seen, despite the ill repute of the slums of London, the dens 
of Paris, or the scourge of infantile diarrhoea which was 
raging at that time in Berlin, our death rate for that now 


TOPICS OF THE DAY; 


AMERICA. 


TINSEL WEDDINGS. 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


A student of the hotel registers may have food for reflec- 
tion in the names of the bridal couples who find the shady 
side of the drawing-room cars, and the windward side of the 
steam-boats so pleasant, just now, for their trips to the lakes 
and mountains. Very many of these good love-makin 
honey-mooning folks are the heroes and heroines of the tinse 
weddings which took place when the June roses were bud- 
ding, and Summer friends were gathering at the church doors, 
or crowding beneath the marriage-bells of flowers in the 
reception parlors of the paternal mansions. And yet we 
wonder how many of these weddings bear even a semblance 
to the old-time marriages, when men and women became 
husbands and wives, because love was the foundation of the 
or position the incentive to matrimony, 


what the solemnization of the marriage-contract intended, 
1 of the house- 


— wives of the present days of extravagance in life, who| memorable week was 50 per cent. greater than that of the 
eep the white 1ibbons of their wedding cards untainted by | three great cities of Europe. Sunstroke, of course, increased 
falsehood, and the flowers of their wedding bouquets fresh in | the figure ten per cent., and diarrheal diseases another 20 


et there are ~ cent.; but the other twenty per cent. is still unaccounted 

or. There is no doubt that the great cause of this heavy 
mortality could be traced to the filthy condition of the tene- 
ment houses in the down-town wards, a trouble that never 
can be eradicated unless the Legislature passes some strin- 
gent laws for their better government. This should be seen 
to at once, or else our vital statistics will never favorably 
compare with European cities, and whenever the thermometer 
marks anything above 90 deg., we shall have a repetition of 
the week ending June 8th, 1872. 


ears, since display at weddings has become 
ment and Fashion’s Edict measures a 


e@ new-made wives to study the example of their 


world’s goods in abundance gives them every scope for 


THE PHILOLOGICAL CONVENTION. 
From the World. 


The announcement of no meeting—except it be a woman’s 
er gatbering—provokes such immoderate laughter as that 
of a philological association. That men, and sensible men, 
should come together and swelter for days over the Greek 
accents, Arabic roots and agglutination among the Ojibbe- 
ways, is irresistibly ridiculous to the average man. And yet 
language, which these philologists are supposed to be eluci- 
dating, is the noblest work of man. To its wealth and 
beauty each successive generation has contributed. The 
8 of the present is better than that of the past by reason 
of the work and thouglit of the men who have lived in the 
intervening period. 

In England and on the Continent of Europe philologists 
have done good work in throwing light upon the opinions 
and migrations of the various oe of Europe and Asia by 
the study of anqueas. Max Muller, Burnouf, and others 
have elucidated religious questions of the greatest interest by 
their researches in comparative philology. If we remember 
correctly no such subject has ever been broached at any 
meeting of the American Philological Association. It has 
stuck consistently to the discussion of secondary questions 
about the accentuation and pronunciation of the classic lan- 
guages. As well might the United States Congress or the 

ish Parliament waste its time in debating the legal for- 
mulas of the middle ages. Both subjects have a special in- 
terest to some individuals, but neither can excite general 
interest in the proceedings of a special convention. 

But besides the elucidation of opinion—and this is an im- 
mense field, scarcely more than entered—the comparative 
study of language should point the way to improvements in 
its construction and map out its tendencies. With the im- 
mense and increasing intercourse between all branches of the 
human family, with the impetus given to travel in foreign 
parts by the development of commercial relations, language 
tends to become cosmopolitan. The Lingua Franca of the 
Crusades and of the Italian domination in the Mediterranean 
is reproduced to-day under new forms in the “ pigeon Eng- 
lish” of es and Canton. 

The classification of —~ is almost wholly neglected 
and ignored. Some few philologists like Professor Whitney 
keep on a level with the age, but the great majority of them, 
like mankind at large, pay no attention to this important 
matter. They grope on as if Wilhelm, Humboldt, Bopp, and 
their successors had never written. The classifications of 
langu are now somewhat like botanical classifications 
before Jussied—bad systems are popular and the good system 
yet incomplete and entirely unknown. These are points 
which we recommend to the consideration of the gentlemen 
who compose the American Philological Association. If 
they would endeavor to improve knowledge in the way here 
hinted at rather than stated their recurring meetings would 
receive more sympathy and less ridicule. 


When the wedding trips shall be over, let them think of the 
at responsibilities of their position towards each 


TRIAL BY JURY. 
From the Evening Post. 


Trial by jury at the present day cannot be said to be in a 
far every one is agreed. But the 
ne- 
rally proposed is the remission of all questions, both of fact 
and law, to the court. There are many objections to this 
solution of the difficulty. The history of the English courts, 
of those of France, and of this city, shows that “ influence” 
is — as great a danger with judges as “ bias” is with juries, 
and that corruption may invade the one as easily as the other. 
What then is to be done? 

There is good reason for believing that in some form or 
other trial by jury has prevailed since the dawn of history 


itself would incline one to pause before recommending its 

tion. Besides this, it appears from an examination of 
the facts that the abuses of which we complain—the ignor- 
ance and low eharacter of jurymen, and the rule which re- 
quires unanimity in verdicts—are by no means necessa 
fruits of this form of trial, but rather parasitic growths whic 
have twined themselves about it, and become confused with 
the parent trunk. 

In early times in ~~ ya instead of excluding all jury- 
men of knowledge and intelligence, it was the practice to 
seek for those who had some knowledge of the case, ter 
reliance being placed on the impartiality of well-informed 
men than on the docility of irresponsible ignorance. It was 
also the practice to accept the verdict of a majority, instead 
of requiring unanimity. We must return to these earlier and 
more sensible paths. One step has already been taken in this 
state in the passage of a law to prevent the exclusion from 


the practical effect of the rule permitting the challenge of any 
one who had “ formed an opinion.” The first eftect of this 
law was seen in the Stokes jury, of which it must be said, in 
fairness, that it was a more intelligent-looking jury than has 
been seen in any similar case here for a long time. If, now, 
the unanimity rule were given up, and the right of challenge 
ld probably find that trial b 
of all our liberties.” 


In Scotland, where the administration 


MAN-STEALING IN MEXICO. 
From the Commercial Advertiser, 
It is unfortunate that Don Quixote was a myth. The des- 


A TENDER TESTATOR. 
From the Tribune. 
There cannot be anything more pleasing than the spectacle 





troyer of windmills would have been a good man for the 
Mexicans, just at this time, and his age pe squire, Sancho 
Panzas, would have been invaluable in aid of some of the late 
exploits of the Mexican kidnappers. They have an organi- 
zation known as the “ Sociedad Terrible,” whose business it 
is to do a wholesale trade in kidnapping, and to exact hea 

ransoms for the return of the persons stolen. All the avail- 
able means of the Government are being employed to stop 
the depredations, and the discoveries are curious, if not out- 
rageous. In a pit, under ground, Senor Cervantes was 
found, with only part of his nose and his mouth left unbound, 
just enough for respiration, a gag in his mouth, some wax 
stuffed in his ears—and the liberal allowance of provender 
which his captors gave him was one egg per day. He had 
been kidnapped while returning to his hotel, in a carriage, 
accompanied by his family. Five masked desperadoes did 
the business quickly and nicely, and poor Cervantes found 
himself in a noisome dungeon before he was fully aware of 
it. Three of the kidnapping fraternity were arrested, there 


of an old gentleman leaving money to a woman who refused 
to marry him, and who, in fact, yave herself to somebody 
else. A case like this has lately shed the purple light of love 
upon the dusky Court of the English Vice Chancellor. Mr. 

athaniel Bates of Melbourne , Northumberland, who 
was also a lawyer with an income of £19,000 a year, be- 
queathed the sum of £1,000 “ to the person whom he might 
have wished to marry; but in case she should not survive 
him he bequeathed the said sum of £1,000 to certain trustees 
for the benefit of the three eldest girls under ten years of age, 
the children of the three ltural hinds residing nearest 
to Melbourne Hall.” It turned out that the person whom 
the susceptible Nathaniel had “ wished to marry” was one 
Ellen Wandless, now Ellen Wilson, she having married “ an- 
other.” The touching circumstance is that she was Natha- 
niel’s cook at the Hall. He had, while she held that most 
responsible official position in his housebold, several times 
offered her his heart and his hand, and as many times had 
she repulsed her amorous master. But the true love even of 














was a short trial, and they were executed. And yet, the|a lawyer cannot forget, and when Mr. Bates came to make 
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his will he remembered the hard-hearted cook, and to show 
that he still thrilled, throbbed, and dilated with an undying 
passion, he gave her, though she had become “ another's,” 
the neat little sum of One Thousand Pounds! 

It must be remembered, however, that Mrs. Ellen was 
Squire Nathaniel’s cook. The great Milton in one of the 
most charming of his poems does not disdain to mention the 
savory messes which neat-handed Phillis dresses. It is not 
too much to suppose that this professional lady reached the 
heart of that professional man through his susceptible sto- 
mach ; that she ravished him by her roasts, and subdued him 
by her sauces; that by gravy and gruel she conquered him; 
that by her puddings and pies she made her own his some- 
what ancient affections. The thing has been done before, 
and it will continue to be done while man shall masticate 
and swallow. So far are we from regarding Mr. Bates’s 
legacy as absurd, that we consider it to be one of the most 
sensible which ever came under our notice. As we remem- 
ber the leaden bread, the over-done or the under-done meat, 
the ponderous pastry, all God’s good victual which, for our 
sins, we have been compelled to swallow, the Good Cook 
soars in our estimation as the benefactress of her kind; as the 
true philanthropist, as a form of liie and light however fat, 
and as more worthy of “a star-ypointing pyramid” than the 
biggest and bloodiest of conquerors. We desire to give pub- 
licity to the fact that Mistress Ellen has come forward, 
claimed the devise, and had her claim allowed. The Vice- 
Chancellor has awarded her the money and the executor has 
ere this paid it over to her. Think of that, ye cooks, who 
dress dinners for well-to-do gentlemen! What man has done 
man may do again. Don’t burn the beef, don’t char the cut- 
lets, don’t petrify the eggs, and who can say that you will not 
come in for legacies of Five Thousand Dollars, even if the 
man of the house does not offer to marry you. 


——_@¢@——_— 
THE LAND OF DESOLATION. 


It is related in an old chronicle that, on a gloomy night in 
the month of July 1585, the ship Sunshine, of fifty tons, 
fitted out by divers opulent merchants of London, for the 
discovery of a northwest passage, came, ina thick and heavy 
mist, to a place where there was a mighty roaring as of waves 
dashing on a rocky shore. The captain, one John Davis, put 
off in a boat, and thereby discovered that his ship was 
“ embayed in fields and hills of ice, the crashing together of 
which made the fearful sounds that he had heard.” Theship 
drifted helplessly through the night, and when the morning 
dawned, “ the people saw the tops of mountains white with 
snow, and of a sugar-loaf shape, standing above the clouds, 
while at their base the land was deformed and rocky, and the 
shore was everywhere beset with ice, which made such irk- 
some noise that the land was called ‘The Land of Desola- 
tion.” 

On a gloomy night in the month of July 1869, the ship 
Panther, from St. John’s, of three hundred tons, fitted out 
for a summer voyage by a party of American gentlemen in 
pursuit of pleasure, came in like manner to a place where 
there was a mighty roaring as of waves dashing on a rocky 
shore; and when the morning dawned, the captain, one John 
Bartlett, and the people on board knew that their ship had 
drifted to the self-same spot where the Sunshine had drifted 
nearly three hundred years before, and that the land before 
them was Duvis’s “ Land of Desolation.” The ship was an 
unusually strong-built Newfoundland screw-steamer, and the 
captain, who was her half-owner, was a brave, clever, cheer- 
ful, and determined man. (“The Land fof Desolation.” By 
Isaac J. Hayes, M.D.) Daylight showed them an island of 
rock on one side, an island of ice on the other, a terrific, 
deafening sea; they had drifted within a line of skerries, and 
they did not know within fifty miles where they were. They 
had made the land with the intention of seeking a modern 
fishing-station of Danes and Esquimaux which they knew 
lay somewhere on that coast, but where they could not guess : 
there was no harbor, no lighthouse, no pilot, on that grim, 
inhospitable coast of the northernmost country of the world. 
They were not so much alarmed as to be unable to appreciate 
the grandeur of the situation and its associations. They had 
heard of that mysterious land as the home of an ancient peo- 
ple, whose fleets of ships traversed the waters bearin; 
merchandise to hamlets of peace and plenty. Where h 
their homes been? All before and around the wanderers 
were sterile rocks and desert wastes of ice, behind the dark 
cliffs which rose above them abruptly from the sea. The 
dimly seen interior was a vast plain of desolate whiteness, 
whereon lay piled the snow of ages. A tempest of rain, hail, 
snow, and wind raged about the ship, the creaking and groan- 
ing ice was around them everywhere, and an occasional ice- 
berg of enormous magnitude broke through the aps and, 
while moving on through the angry and troubled waters, 
received with cold indifference the fierce lashings of the 


sea. 

The Panther got out of this difficulty, and reached Juliana- 
shaab in safety, but what they had experienced was an 
appropriate introduction to Greenland, which abounds in 
historic and legendary interest. Julianashaab is a neat, 
cleanly, industrious, purely Danish town, standing alone on 
the spot where Eric the Red and his followers founded an 
independent state nine centuries ago. A few ruins are the 
only traces of the five hundred years’ existence of the peace- 
ful Christian people who maintained themselves, undisturbed 
by the elements of discord that afflicted the world elsewhere ; 
and the fiord on which the little colony stands is called 
Igalliho, or “ the fiord of the deserted homes,” and is like the 
great fiords of Norway, with the addition of a huge spread- 
ing glacier, which descends into it, as similar glaciers descend 
into similar fiords all along the coast of the Land of Desola- 
tion. The Icelandic Sagas tell us the story of Eric the Red 
and his people, but other record of them there is only one, in 
the small spot of earth where the mountains keep back the 
frozen flood from Ericsfiord, and which is thus made fit for 
human habitation, a patch of green in a wilderness of ice. 
In a few lines, Dr. Hayes tells the story of the settlement; 
that of its dispersion, who shall tell ? Only the mysterious 
forces of nature can solve that mystery. “The settlement 
grew and ee. Norwegians, Danes, Icelanders, people 
from the Hebrides, from the British Isles, from Ireland, and 
even from the south of Europe, came there in ships to trade. 
Ambitious and adventurous men searched up ont tien the 
coast for other fields whereon to display their enterprise. 
How far north the most adventurous went, we cannot 
certainly know ; but Rafn places one of their expeditions in 
latitude 75 degrees, a point to which the stoutest ships of 
modern times cannot now yo without encountering serious 
risk. And all this was ventured eight hundred years ago, in 
half-decked ships and open boats. It is positively known that 
one of their expeditions reached as far as Upernavik, latitude 
72 sh te 50 minutes, a stone having been discovered there 
in 1824, by Sir Edward Parry, bearing the following inscrip- 



































































tion in Runic characters: “Erling Sivaghtson and Biorn 
Thordasson and Eindrid Oddson, on Saturday before Ascen- 
sion Week, raised these marks and cleared ground, 1135.” 
Think of clearing ground in Greenland up in latitude 72 
degrees 50 minutes! 

“In evidence of the change in climate since then, we 
observe that in the old chronicles of those ancient Northmen 
there is very little mention made of ice as a disturbing 
element in navigation. From the glaciers come the icebergs, 
and a fiord which receives a glacier is not habitable. The 
colony was destroyed by the Skraellings, savages now repre- 
sented by the uimaux, who have held undisturbed 
possession of the country until now, when they are dwindling 
away.” There is no story of ruin and decay more sad than 
this ; the ruthless hand of nature has nowhere pressed so 
heavily upon the children of men. The little town in the 
wilderness is a quaint, happy place, where everybody is and 
smells more or less fishy, where the women wear fur boots 
and trousers, do not know that pett’coats exist, but are as 
fond of jewellery as their southern sisters, and perfect adepts 
in dancing and flirtation. The litthe company on board the 
Panther had a pleasant time of it in the “ fiord of the deserted 
homes,” before they steamed away southward tc that of 
Sermitlialik, which means “ the place of ice,” there to witness 
phenomena such as are not to be seen elsewhere in the whole 
known world. 

In Greenland the snow falls dry. The mountains are ars f 
it never rains upon them, and a fresh layer of snow is laid 
upon them every year. Enormous quantities brcak loose and 
roll down the mountain-sides in avalanches, but the amount 
is small in comparison with the deposit. The glaciers are the 
means 0; drainage of these great snow-fields, which are 
turned to ice by a very simple process, and the ice flows to 
the sea. In many places in this awful country, the valleys 
are so filled that they have become level with the summits of 
the mountains, and there is a desert waste of whiteness, 
smooth as the sea, and void of life as Sahara. 

“T ascended once to such a level plane,” says Dr. Hayes, 
“reaching eighty miles from the coast, at an altitude of five 
thousand feet. I was set upon by a tempest. The tempera- 
ture sank to 34 degrees below zero. Nothing could possibly 
be more terrible than a wind under such conditions, except, 
perhaps, a furnace-blast. Mercury hardened almost to the 
consistency of lead. The moisture of the breath froze on the 
beard in solid lumps of ice. The diifting snow which came 
whirling along the icy plane was like the sand-clouds of the 
desert, which oftentimes overwhelmed travellers. There was 
no chance for life except in flight. It would be difficult to 
inflict greater torture upon a man than to expose him to such 
astorm. First comes alarm, then pain, then lack of percep- 
tion. One of my comrades said: ‘I cannot go any farther. 
I do not want to; I am sleepy; I cannot walk.’ Another 
said: ‘I am no longer cold; I am quite warm again; shall 
we not camp? There was great need of haste and exertion, 
or we should all have perished. The whole continent of 
Greenland is, say, twelve hundred miles long by six hundred 
broad. This _— seven hundred and twenty thousand 
square miles of superficial area ; and assuming the ice, which 
covers the greater part of it, to have the very moderate aver- 
age depth of five hundred feet, we have a grand total of 
seventy thousand cubic miles of ice. All this vast accumul- 
tion is the property of Denmark.” 


The Panther steamed up the great fiord of Sermitlialik, 
makin — for the glacier which fills up the valley be- 
= the fiord, which is two miles wide. For ten miles the 

anks of the fiord continue to be the banks of the glacier, 
then they vanish to a wedge-like point, and merge into the 
great mer de glace, which, expanding to the right and left 
above the highest hills, carries the eye away upon its bound- 
less surface as upon the ocean. At length the inclined plane 
is lost ; the distant line of the mer de glace is lost also, and 
the explorers are beneath a line of ice-clifts from a hundred 
to two hundred feet high, as clear as the purest crystal, and 
emblazoned with all the hues of heaven. No explorers ever 
had such an opportunity of examining a glacier, for this mag- 
nificent one is quite accessible. The water is quite deep in 
front of it, and the icebergs float away as fast as they are 
formed. As they slowly crossed the fiord, in front of the 
ae mea ge they had ample leisure to enjoy its fantastic col- 
ection of forms—caves that are apparently limitless, peaks 
like church spires in symmetry, Gothic arches, clefts that 
wind away until they are lost in deep blue. “ In this blue,” 
says the writer, “ we see the most perfect of all transparent 
hues, changing, too, with every moment, and subtle as the 
colors of the opal. The green of the caves is not less beauti- 
ful. This green is observed wherever the ice overhangs the 
water. In the sunlight, the surface is pure white, except 
where there has occurred a recent fracture ; and the effect is 
that of the most delicate satin, in all its changes of surface, 
produced by the different angles in which the light is reflected 
to the eye.’ 

They found good anchorage, made the strong and sturdy 
Panther safe, and then the captain and Dr. Hayes set out to 
explore the glacier which has spread desolation over the 
scene of an ancient civilisation. It was a wonderful feat, not 
accomplished without much suffering and deadly peril, but 
one full of awe and interest. Dr. Hayes fully realised the 
rapid growth and ceaseless motion of the terrific mass of solid 
substance which moves in obedience to the same laws which 
yovern the movement of fluids, when he found himself 
in an ice-cavern, listening to the waters rushing to the sea, 
in the identical spot where, fifty years before, an old man, 
who had accompanied them from Julianashaab, told him he 
had gathered whortleberries, and had walked across the val- 
ley in front of the glacier. He pointed out the then line of 
the glacier front, and Dr. Hayes calculates from that, that the 
movement has been, from that time to the present, seven 
inches daily, the advance being over two miles. With the 
wonderful scene before his eyes, he thus traces the history of 
the great glacier. “Going back to the time when it first 
emerged from the mer de glace (to the time when it first be- 
gan to bulge downward into the valley which it now fills 
completely), we see the valley clothed with verdure, sparrows 
chirruping among the branches of the stunted trees, herds of 
reindeer browsing upon its abundant pastures, and drinking 
from a stream of limpid water, which, melting from the 
glacier, pours down over the same precipices, and through 
the same defiles which the ice now fills and covers. This 
must have been about two hundred and fifty years ago, since 
the distance from the sea to where the break occurs in the 
mountain-chain through which the ice-stream emerges into 
the valley is about ten miles. We see it then just appearing, 
and we watch its progress through this long time. Its front 
is hundreds of feet high, and miles across. We dbserve the 
icy flood moving steadily and irresistibly onwards, over pre- 
cipices, down steep declivities, upon level plains—sometimes 

vancing with comparative rapidity, sometimes slowly, but 
steadily, year by year, coming towards the fiord. We see it 


swallowing up rocks and pastures; we see the deer retire 
farther aid farther down the valley with each returning year ; 
we see the hillocks within the valley overwhelmed with the 
flood of ice, the crystal stream pouring over and around them, 
as if it were some semi-fluid substance ; we hear the crackin 
of the ice as the strain here and there becomes too great ; an 
we hear, too, the echoing sound of the avalanche of ice and 
snow, crumbling from its front, and crashing down into the 
plain beneath. We thus watch the ice-stream until the front 
of it has reached the fiord. But here it does not stop. The 
bed of the sea is but a continuation of the same inclined plane 
as the bed of the valley, and its onward course is continued. 
It pushes back the water ; it makes a coast-line of ice where 
there had been a beach ; and a white wall now stretches from 
one side of the fiord to the other. As it flows onward, it gets 
into deeper and deeper water, its foot still resting on the bot- 
tom of the sea. Thus the icy wall sinks gradually down as it 
moves along, and, in coarse of time, it has almost gone out of 
sight. Then it gets beyond its depth. When fresh ice floats 
freely in sea-water, there is one-eighth of it above the surface 
to seven-eighths below. If the glacier should project far 
enough out into the sea to present more than this propovtion, 
then the buoyancy of the water will lift the end of the ice- 
stream until it attains its natural equilibrium. To do this, of 
course, a break must occur, as the ice will not bend. But, for 
a long time, the continuity of the ice is not interrupted— 
so great are its depth and width. But finally it is compelled 
to give way; the force applied becomes too great for its 
powers of resistance. A crack, beginning at the bottom, is 
opened, with a fearful crash. The crack widens, and when 
it is completed to the top, a fragment is detached. This 
fragment is buoyed up to its proper level, and while the loud 
noise of the disruption is echoing among the hills, and the 
great waves of its creating are rolling away, the monstrous 
mass is coming slowly to rest, ready to float off with the 
current to the ocean. This fragment, as we have already 
seen, is the iceberg. Its birth is attended with the most 
violent disturbance of the sea and air, and presents a mag- 
nificent spectacle.” 

The Greenlanders say, when the awful sound apprises them 
of the breaking off of a fragment, that the glacier is going 
to “calve.” Dr. Evans was a spectator once of such an event, 
in a fiord far north of Serinitlialik, in —— with a man 
named Philip, a dweller in the most northern inhabited spot 
on the earth’s surface, Upernavik ; and he describes the wild, 
ungainly gambols of the new-born child of the arctic forests, 
when tossed like a toy into the sea among its rocking and 
tumbling brethren, the tremendous commotion of the waters, 
and the awful concert of thundering sound, as overwhelm- 
ingly grand. This is one of the most sublime exhibitions of 
the great forces of nature; and the contrast of the reckless- 
ness and turmoil with the total absence of animal and human 
life, must be deeply impressive. The voyagers of the Panther 
were destined to behold a spectacle as wonderful, perhaps, 
and traught with appalling danger to themselves. This was 
the disintegration of a huge mass of the great glacier of 
the fiord of Sermitlialik, one splendid spire of ice, four 
hundred feet high, which st out—detached from the 
multitude of spires and arches of such exquisite and sym- 
metrical form as no one can conceive who has not seen them 
—almost from the sea-line to its summit. In the grass-green 
water, this marvellous crystal shaft could be traced a long 
way into the sea. The marvel was preceded by a loud terri- 
ble noise, which turned every eye upon the great spire in ad- 
vance of the glacier. “The sound,” says the author, “ was ag 
though the foundations of the earth had given way, and the 
spire seemed to be descending into the yawning depths be-~ 
low. It did not topple over, and fall headlong, but went 
down bodily, and in doing so crumbled into numberless 
pieces. The process was not instantaneous; the spire broke 
up as if it were composed of scales, the fastening of which 
had given way, layer after layer, until the very core was 
reached, and there was nothing leftaf it. Inafew moments, 
the whole — berame enveloped in spray, a semi-trans- 
parent cloud, through which the crumbling of ice could be 
faintly seen. Then the summit of the spire sank away amid 
the great white mass of foam and mist. Other spires, less 
perfect in their form, @isappeared in like manner, and great 
scales peeling from the glacier in various places, fell invo the 
sea with a prolonged crash, followed by a loud hissing and 
crackling sound. Then, in the gencrai confusicn, all parti- 
cular reports were swallowed up in 4 peal compared with 
which the loudest thunder of the heavens would be but a 
feeble sound. The whole glacier was enveloped in a cloud 
through which, while the fearful sound was pealing forth, I 
saw a blue mass rising, at first slowly, and then with a bound, 
and now, from out the foam and mist, a wave of vast propor- 
tions rolled away in a semicircle. The wave came down 
upon us with the speed of the wind. The swell occasioned 
by an earthquake can alone compare with it in magnitude. 
It rolled beneath the Panther, lifted her upan its crest, and 
swept her towards the rocks. An instant more, and 1 was 
flat upon the deck, borne down by the stroke of falling wa- 
ter. Another and another came in quick succession, but 
each was smaller than the one preceding it. The Panther 
was driven within two fathoms of the shore, but she did not 
strike. Our anchor held, or our ship would have been 
knocked to pieces, or landed high and dry with the tirst great 
wave that rolled under us.” 

After all this terrible confusion had subsided, and half-a- 
dozen new icebergs, each like a mommoth lapis lazuli, set in a 
sea of chased silver, were floating off to join their brethren in 
Baffin’s Bay, the voyagers landed and held a picnic on the 
glacier, from which they were hunted by clouds of mosqui- 
toes, of a number and viciousness unknown to southern 
climes. They had nearly accomplished the purpose of their 
my now. They had seen the Land of Desolation; re- 
velled in its solemn, majestic, awfully solitary beauty ; be- 
held the most wonderful of the operations of nature in her 
grandest solitudes; and now it only remained for them to re- 
cord the fact of their presence there; and after that, they 
would set sail for the Arctic Ciyole, for the melancholy, mys- 
tical region where the sun “doth shine for half the year.” 
So they selected a convenient spot on the summit of the great ' 
a and there they planted the banner of the “ Stars and 

tripes.” They had returned all silent to the Panthe?, picked 
up their anchor, and steamed down the fiord, the wonderful 
ice-stream, which had afforded them so many adventures, 
melting away in the gathering twilight of the evening — 
Chambers’s Journal, 

—.-——— 


GIRLS., 


Girls, from the time of their birth, display a lage of power 
and a disposition to act despotically. It is not until they de- 
velope into young ladies, and are “brought out,” that they 
become paragons of meekness and humility, with mouths that 











can do nothing more dangerous than smile, and with cheeks 
that are puckered up into charming dimples upon the slight- 
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est provocation.....They are remarkable for their precocity 
and superiority—in their own estimation—over boys. Cer- 
tain it is that a girl considers one of the latter uncouth be- 
ings, who may be two or three years older than herself, quite 
a child, with whom it would be derogatory on her part to be 
otherwise than patronizingly familiar. At an early age girls 
are skilled in many accomplishments. Almost as soon as 
they can sit straight on a music-stool they are introduced to 
the piano-forte, for which, in the earlier stages of existence, 
they entertain feelings of the most intense hatred. Some of 
them never get over their dislike, not having any capacity for 
music, but they are compelled to continue practising so many 
hours per day until their education is completed. They are, 
during this period, perfect torments to those who are within 
hearing of the instrument upon which they are operating. 
When they become their own mistresses, such ones generally 
renounce music, and, in an incredible short time, forget all 
they have learned about it. It ic not, apparently, thought 
that during this melancholy process much valuable time is 
irretrievably wasted, the general impression being that music 
is one of the accomplishments which a girl must learn. She 
may have great aptitude for ovher studies, but she is not, on 
that account, allowed to prosecute them with greater vigor, 
and devote more attention to them than the rest of her tribe. 
There is a certain routine to be pursued in educating a girl, 
and it must be preserved at all hazards, The consequence is, 
that girls are all very much alike. At an early period, 
too, they are sent to places called seminaries, where they 
learn the arts of dress and conversation, as well as receive a 
few introductory lessons in the science of flirtation. Like 
almost every member of the animal world, when young the 
are shy and awkward. They are addicted to the silly habit 
of blushing, and that when there is no occasion for doing so; 
the more bashful of the race, indeed, sometimes go so far as to 
hide their faces in their hands. It is a noticeable fact, how- 
ever, as indicative of their character that, when doing so, 
they rarely fail to leave a loop-hole in their fingers, through 
which they can gratify their curiosity by seeing all that is 
transpiring. They are clever coaxers, and there are few pa- 
terfamiliases who can stand their assaults successfully. They 
belong to that class of beings which resolutely declines to 
take the No for answer. Their amusements are chiefly of a 
staid character—that is to say, their legitimate amusements. 
They decline, however, in many instances, to be bound by 
dull conventionality, and seek relief from ennui in romping 
with their brothers. They deem themselves privileged to 
make common property of the possessions, in the shape of 
bails, bats, marbles, &c., of the latter, and decline to hold 
themselves responsible for damage or loss. In the course of 
their, labors they frequently make themselves ridiculously 
untidy. By such means they earn the appellation of “ Tom- 


boy.’ 

3 conjunction with all this they are, at an early period, 
enlisted in the sacred cause of charity. They attend Dorcas 
and similar meetings, at which they do little except talk, or 
listen to the talk of older girls than themselves, who know 
something of the outside world, and are fond of airing their 
knowledge before others. Meanwhile, they flatter them- 
selves that the small quantity of sewing which they get 
through is a means of doing good which cannot be estimated. 
Occasionally, also, they are — to make some triflesjto 
be disposed of at bazaars. If they are exceptionally fortunate 
they are also allowed to assist at these bazaars, when they 
take small, but, for all that, very important parts. They at- 
tack unlucky victims, and if the latter do not succumb, the 


'y | period of woman’s life, when nothing is thought too good for 


























































natural condition, still to entitle her to the name of Pretty 
Polly. 

Tt would be well if no nobler being occupied a position 
analogous to hers, but the rash children who undertake to 
make the bird happy in her luxurious but unnatural impris- 
onment are not more mistaken than those who would keep 
woman in her present position by what may be called the 
benevolent argument. We hear it said (not only by Pyg- 
malion at the Haymarket) that it is a pleasure for men to 
work for women, to shield them from trouble and anxiety, 
to “dress them beautifully,” as the Laureate recommends, 
and, generally speaking, to induce them to lead a life of mere 
amusement and frivolous gratification. If these amiable 
map were really universal in the case of men, if these 
feelings really actuated them with regard to women young 
and old, the attempt to keep a human being happy in a con- 
dition similar to that of the caged bird would still be hazard- 
ous. The penalty both men and women pay for the pos- 
session of mental gifts exceeding those of the animal crea- 
tion is that they must be diligently used, or their waste will 
bring confusion into the whole moral economy of their indo- 
lent possessor. Thus, in the life sketched out for women by 
these seemingly kind friends, what becomes of their reason 
given up to another’s keeping, what of their judgment warped 
at another’s bidding, what of their moral sense crushed down 
till it can accept the decisions of authority, what of the 
critical faculty reduced to act upon nothing but bonnets ? 
But let this pass. Few women are so shielded from trouble 
and toil, fewer still are so cared for during any large portion 
of their existence ; yet, for the sake of that short but typical 


speak, receive Bastiat’s writings, he could do it, though when 
the necessity is not upon him, that feat seems so completely 
beyond his mental power. The irritability which sometimes 
marks old age proceeds, we take it, from just the same cause 
—a failure in the will, which in its strength restrains the im- 
pulse towards querulousness which in its woakness becomes 
so manifest to the observer. 

It would follow from what we have said, that if the memory 
keeps perfect, a point which appears to depend entirely upon 
physical conditions—the memory, for instance, growing bright 
as to the incidents of childhood when it grows dull as to 
what happened yesterday—there is no reason why, as regards 
anything but new abstract ideas, the mind in old age should 
be less strong than the mind in maturity, though it may have 
more difficulty in using the media through which it works; 
and we find this constantly to be the case. Very old generals, 
hke ig have commanded victorious armies ; very old 
statesmen, like Palmerston, have guided parties successfully ; 
and very old orators, like M. Thiers, are often strangely elo- 
queut. It would be almost impossible to show that for orato- 
rical purposes his mind has aged at all, that he has lost any 
one of thesa powers which go to create oratorical success, un- 
less it be (and we should doubt that) the acuteness of his sen- 
sibility to the mental atmosphere around him. We are ac- 
customed to speak of Lyndhurst’s later efforts as wonders, 
and so they were as physical efforts; but there is nothing in 
old age to make a man less capable of reviewing the facts of 
the year by his old lights with all the eloquence, and bitter- 
ness, and epigrammatic terseness that he ever possessed. 
The Duke of Wellington in extreme age became impervious to 
the ideas of his day, and showed a strong indirposition to- 
wards new men, even in the army; but there is no proof 
whatever that if England had been invaded by the kind of 
army he was accustomed to defeat, he would not have dis- 
played all his ancient generalship. He would have received 
all the new facts about numbers, equipment, and the like, as 
M. Thiers receives the new facts about revenue and expendi- 
ture, and would have applied the old principles as successfully 
as ever. Nothing would have gone from him except strength 
of will to compel the mind to perform an unusual and disa- 
greeable task. Von Moltke is as great a general as ever he 
was, is able even to develop his ola knowledge by the addi- 
tion of a system of railway strategy ; it is only when asked to 
consider a new scheme of discipline that his mind closes, and 
he shows himself unable to believe or even to follow any idea 
except that of severe punishment. 

We say “nothing” had gone, because we wish to put our 
argument strongly; but we say it with a reserve as to the 
possibilities connected with the little-understood faculty of 
mental accumulation. There may be something material 
about that, as about memory, for we know very little of the 
circumstances which affect it—which suspend its action, for 
example, in the Greek, while the Jew, who is “ older” than he, 
seems to possess an increasing quantity—and one of these 
circumstances may, as regards the individual, be old age. 
That the faculty is separate from memory is clear from its 
non-existence in animals, which have very keen memories ; 
but it may have a very intimate relation to it, and may be 
subject, like the memory, to conditions almost entirely physi- 
cal. That, however, isa mere suggestion en passant.—Spec- 
tator, 


the youthful and beloved, when every effort is really made 
to protect her from care and trouble, and to surround her 
with all the rare and beautiful things which seem to form 
an appropriate setting for her loveliness, the whole female 
sex, including the unmarried and the aged, is kept in a state 
of perpetual bondage. Surely the unmarried women, the 
Pretty Polis who are still flying through the woods, uncaught 
and untamed, should be allowe¢ to soar as high and roam as 
far as their wings will do them service. 

With regard to the aged, we must, if retaining the analo 
between an oppressed human being and a domestic pet, recall 
to mind one painful experience in the history of our early 
favorites. Who that has kept a pet lamb beyond a very 
limited period, has not at last perceived with surprise and 
disappointment that, lovely as the lamb looked adorned with 
blue jribbons, a full-grown sheep in the same predicament 
was simply ridiculous ? For the same reason, an aged woman 
who dares not say her soul is her own, whose opinions are all 
conventional, whose words are mere commonplaces, whose 
looks and dress and manners all bear the stamp of life-long 
mental prostration, is a pitiable sight. She wears the iron 
chain which in her youth was gilt by affection, but which 
now ,weighs her down with its cold black links. What 
reams of sarcasm have been written upon the fruitless strug- 
gles of old women to retain their waning attractions ; how 
their too persistent smiles have been sneered at as painful 
grimaces; how their attempts at cheerfulness have been 
held up to scorn as the “antics of an old kitten.” What is 
all this but the miserable endeavor still to obtain the equiva- 
lent for which custom has compelled them to barter honest 
independence of mind and life, to pass through this world 
the mere echo of another’s opinion, the slave of his caprice ? 
a woman’s reward in later life for her subservience in 
youth. 


—_ > 


ANGLING. 
It is needless to dilate on the enjoyments of angling to 





desieging party is reinforced by a young lady who is =r 
«lout in the rear, when of course victory is assured. In al 
this, however, they feel perfectly well that they are only 
jtaying a secondary part when they ought to be playing a 
jeading one. So they are constantly yearning for that time 
when they shall burst forth from their chrysalis state a bright 
hutterfly—in other words they long for the period when they 
shall “come out.” Feeling their importance they snub their 
brothers, and talk over their grievances amongst,themselves. 
Just before the happy day arrives they are carefully looked 
atier by their mammas, who read them many instructive les- 
sons as to how they are to act, which, there is reason to be- 
eve, are very much taken to heart. It is not considered the 
thing that they shonld know everything about domestic mat- 
ters, and so, though they may be aware that there is such a 
place as the kitchen, the internal mysteries thereof are im- 
penetrable to them. It is debatable, too, whether many can 
sew u button on a shirt, or darn a hole in a stocking. Cer- 
tainly there are comparatively few who can cut out and make 
a shirt in a creditable manner. They spend most of their 
spare time deing perhaps a little fancy work, yawning, and 
thinking how terribly slow the hours pass, or reading the last 
sensational novel. ‘The monotony of their daily proceedings 
is also varied by a little shopping, which they do in company 
with their mothers. And so, somehow or other, they manage 
to rub on. They become very critical in matters of dress, 
few people whom they meet escaping either praise or con- 
demnation. They also become matronly in their demeanor 
towards children of younger growth than themselves, and 
somewhat ostentatiously proclaim the fact that they are 
nearly grown up. They look back with infinite disgust upon 
their childish amusements, and wonder how they could have 
been so foolish. Summing up their qualifications, it may 
safely be said that they are not so sensible, useful, and artless 
as they might be. But this is more the fault of those who 
educate them than their own.—Liveral Review. 


——@—_—__— 
PRETTY POLLY. 


Who ever persuaded a child to give up keeping a pet? 
It is so pleasant to possess a living thing, to feel that it is de- 
pendent on oneself for the supply of its wants, to consider 
oneself fully competent to judge of those wants (no doubt is 
ever admitied on this point), that it is in vein experienced 
friends foretell how much anxiety and trouble the young 
owner will have to go through owing to the dreadful liability 
of pets to accident, and to a certain ungrateful habit of 
pining away in the enjoyment of what is ae to be the 
greatest lyxury. This sad practice is peculiarly trying to a 
child who never doubts his perfect acquajntance with all the 
requirements of the complicated living machine over which 
he has complete contro]. Pretty Polly has such a bright 
cage, such quantities of rice,so many capsicums, that she 
must be perfectly happy. Yet the poor bird is but an atro- 
phied specimen of what she is in her native woods. Her 
eyes are gelling horny because the capsicums nope ready to 
ber beak do not require the keen glance given her to seek 
them in her tropical forest. Her claws are out of shape 
from grasping only bars of the same pattern ; her wings are 
absolutely useless; her screams bring no response from her 
bright companions ; she merely exists, in short, though her 
shape and coloring seem, to those unused to see ber in her 


ws 


those who love the sport. But to a certain class of the com- 
munity angling is not only enjoyable, but also highly bene- 
ficial. It is a real blessing to the hard-wrought professional 
man to have a taste for fishing and an occasional opportunity 
of indulging in the pastime. You are, we shall suppose, a 
clergyman, and you are wearied with the incessant round of 
pee. visiting, and committee-work, and sick at heart 

rom the utter depravity of some of the poorer members of 
‘your flock, and the thorough sham of some of the respectable 
y-goodies.” Or you are a lawyer with a sensitive con- 
science—a rare, but not unknown, phenomenon—and you are 
worried with work, and disgusted with deceit. Or you are a 
physician in a laborious practice, and your energies have for 
a month or two been subjected to an extrastrain. Or you 
are a professor, or teacher, trouble-tried with vain endeavors 
to make bricks without straw, i.e., to supply information and 
brains to stupid students. But you are a keen salmon-fisher ; 

ou have got a week’s holiday ; you have hurried from town 

y the earliest Monday morn — ; you have reached the 
banks of a salmon river, and have put up your rod. Wind 
and water are both all that could be desired, and as you walk 
down the stream to take a cast over a favorite pool you feel 
that the cobwebs are already being cleared away from your 
brain. A careful cast over the likely spot—no rise. Another 
and another, and still nothing stirring. Another—ha! a sil- 
very gleam in the water, and a plunge as, cither from your 
nervous haste or his own excess of eagerness, the salmon 
missed your fly. Where are your troubles and oppressive 
feeling of jaded mental powers now? Utterly passed into 
oblivion. The sole object now before your mind is to land 
that fish. Back from the river bank and out with your fly- 
book, to select a fly of the same make as that at which he 
rose, only a size smaller. Ten minutes’ time passed by your 
watch, and now for a throw over him again. A cast—no 
rise; a second—splash, whir-r-r; he has it; and he is a 
“bouncer !” 

One rush to the bottom; a dash to the opposite bank ; 
another to the bank next you. Back quick! or you will 
slack your line. Another rush to the opposite bank, and up 
into the air, a somersault of five feet high. Hold him gently, 
or you are done for. Steady, and perhaps the hook, if resting 
on a bone, will fix itself firmer. Splash, plunge, whir-r! 
down he goes to the bottom, and you may be sure he is now 
well hooked, and that he has only shortened his lease of life 
five minutes by his extra activity. Steady now, for he is 
gathering his strength forarush. There he goes; give him 
line; up stream, down stream, across stream. He is tiring 
fast. There! he showed his side on the top of the water; 
reel on him gently, and show him the butt. Bring the gafl. 
Now you have him on the bank, a real beauty, and twelve 
pounds if he isan ounce. A half-hour’s rest, and a health to 
all good friends at home, and then on to the next salmon cast, 
half a mile down the river. The day is young as yet, and 
with this glorious westerly breeze you are sure of another 
splendid fellow, if not two or three, before night. A week 
of this sport, and you go back to town on Saturday evening 
having the same features, standing the same number of 
inches high, and weighing about the same number of pounds, 
as the man who left town, by the Monday morning train. 
But you have no real resemblance, physical or mental, to that 


This is not the worst, however. The attempt to mould 
young womanhood to the one ideal nec to make an 1n- 
complete existence possible, often ends as disastrously as the 
child’s well-meant eflorts to discipline his pets, and long be- 
fore the work of acclimatization is done, the woman whose 
mental energies have found no adequate employment, whose 
faculties have been dwarfed and maimed, succumbs to what 
she calls illness. Pretty Polly, blinded and lamed by forced 
idleness, drops from her perch at last. “ What, dead!” cries 
the discomfited owner, “and I gave her every comfort!” 
—Evaminer. 
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THE INTELLECT OF OLD AGE. 


Try any old, very old, gardener of your acquaintance with a 
new plant, and a new method of ding-out old ts, and 
see the way his mind opens in the one case and shuts in the 
other; how easily the mass of -_— —_ sage hab - new 

t, facts of color, and shape, and cultivation, an i 

aaa, while the enw then fall back like flies tame 

inted peach. What is the cause of the difference? There 
is not the faintest reason for supposing that the mind is com- 
partmented as to the things it can receive, and that the com- 
partment for fact, the mental bin No. 1, is open longer than 
the compartment for abstract ideas. That is almost imposei- 
ble, from the close relation between abstract and concrete 
ideas, and is disproved by a quantity of evidence, such as the 
readiness with which old men receive those ideas which are 
to them facts, with which old barristers swallow new laws, or 
old mathmeticians new problems, or old astronomers new dis- 
coveries, like the spectrum. It is scarcely conceivable, again, 
that the whole mind should grow old, the mind being imma- 
terial, though the medium by which it works may age, and, it 
is conceivable, may in aging retain receptivity for one kind 
of food rather than another. The most probable theory 1s 
that it is not the mind properly so called, which alters in age, 
but the will, which becomes weaker, and allows the mind to 
remain closed to all it has not become habituated to receive. 
That habit as regards facts is of course never out of use while 
we live, new facta pressing on us with every turn of our 
heads; but the mind may, as ideas, get rusty and 
stiff, till the exertion required of the will'to move it becomes 
a pain from which we instinctively shrink. Many old men are 
conscious that this is the case, and shrink from the labor and 
pain of receiving new vivifying thought just as wilfully or 
consciously as they shrink from the labor and pain of a new 
undertaking, or a new journey, or, in extreme cases, of a new 
doing of any sort. M. Thiers avows, it is said, that this is his 
mental position towards the great group of ideas described on 
the Continent as ‘‘the Church;” Lord Palmerston allowed 
that it was his in relation io scientific truth ; and it is con- 
anne I admitted by old men when speaking of theological 
speculations. ‘They know that their minds could act, but 
draw back from unaccustomed toil. It is evidence for this 
view that under unusual excitement, or necessity, or pressure 
of any sort, the old frequently develop a momentary recepti- 
vity, or b as ptive of new ideas of some one kind 
as if they were still young, a process often observed in very 
old statesmen, and kings, and other persons under intense 
responsib‘lity: The will in such cases is reinvigorated, and 
compels the mind to act, as from disuse or old habit it is dis- 








poor, worn-out, spiritless creature. You could dispose of 

three such men as & in a pugilistic encounter, and you could 

do an amount of mental work in ove hour that would have 

occupied him six, and do it better into the bargain. There is 
\ 


inclined to do, but as it always, but for unwillingness, retained 
the power of doing. If, for example, circumstances of any 


sort conyinced M. Thiers that he must comprehend, and, so to 
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a springiness in your stepand acheeriness in your voice 
which you have not been. able to command for the last six 
months. It was 1eally your mind that needed rest, or rather 
utter change of intellectual posture, and you now return to 
work which is thoroughly enjoyable, as useful work ever is 


toatrue man in the full possession of bodily and mental 
vigor.— Gentleman's Magazine. 


I ——— 


THE OLD HOME. 


The roof tree stands as ever it stood, the jasmine stars the 
wall 


The great westeria’s purple blooms o’er dark gray gables 
The roses that our mother loved, blush ‘neath her window 


sill, 
And the clematis our father trained droops, as he taught it, 
still. 


The August sunset lights the panes, where we were wont t> 
watch, 
Its rays of crimson and of gold on baby brows to 


cate 

On the wall where your first nest we found, the grand old 
ivy waves, 

As when we chose a shoot to plant upon our sacred 
graves. 


The thrushes that we paused to hear are dead long summers 
gone, : 
Yet the sweet rose thicket echoes now to the self-same ring- 


ing tone, 

The fi a fuller glory show, and the trees a deepened 
shade, 

Naught else on Nature’s face is changed, since here of yore 
we played. 


Naught else on Nature’s face. Oh, life,can ever seasons 
pass : 
And leave our hearts renewed as fair and bright as meadow 
! 


grass! 

Death’s icy shadow rests for us, on the home that once was 
ours, : 

We see through tears the bairns that sport among our child- 
hood’s flowers. 


The stranger's shadow flits across our old familiar 


oors, 

The stranger’s footstep as of right seeks our old open 
oors, 

With a dim sense of loss and wrong, like one from death re- 


urned, 
We look on all for which for years our faithful fondness 
yearned. 


Better to keep the fancy sketch of all it used to 


Better’ than blurring by the truth the hues of me- 
mory ! 

Oh earth has no abiding place, but the mighty word is 
given, 

No cloud, or care, or change will vex the countless homes of 
Heaven ! 


—All the Year Round. 
—__ > —__—_ 


QUEEN ELIZABETH’S LEARNING. 


A moderate-sized volume might be written on the learning 
and accomplishments of Queen Elizabeth. Her progress 
under her first instructors was marvellous. At eleven years 
of age she translated out of French verse into English prose 
“The Mirrour or Glass of the Sinful Soul.” This she dedi- 
cated to Queen Catharine Parr in an epistle dated from Ash- 
ridge, December 31, 1544. This dedication and epistle have 
been printed by Thomas Hearne. When she was but twelve 
years old she translated from the English into Latin, French, 
and Italian, “ Prayers and Meditations collected out of cer- 
tain pious writers by the most noble and religious 
Catherine, Queen of England.” This she dedicated to her 
father, Henry VIII., in a Latin epistle dated from Hatfield, 
December 30, 1545. The MS. is now in the British Museum. 
About the same time she translated from the French “ Tae 
Meditations of Margaret, Queen of Navarre, concerning the 
Love of the Soul to Christ.” This was published by Bale in 
1548, and has been reprinted. Camden says: “ Before she 
was seventeen years of age she very well understood the 
Latin, French, and Italian tongues, and the Greek indifter- 
ently.” Upon the death of her father and her tutor about 
the same time she was much —— by her brother Ed- 
ward, who was exceedingly attached to her, and called her 
his “ Lady Temper.” She now sent for Roger Ascham to 
supply the place of her tutor, and he left Cambridge for that 
= and came to her at Cheshunt. Her diligence in the 
study of the Greek and Latin classics was great, and Ascham 
writes from Greenwich to his friend Sturmius “that he en- 
joyed at court as agreeable a freedom and retirement for his 
studies as he had ever done in the university ; and that he 
was then reading over with the Princess Elizabeth the ora- 
tions of AEschines and Demosthenes, de Corona in Greek, and 
that she understood at first sight not only the force and pro- 
priety of the language, and the meaning of the orator, but the 
whole scheme o the cause, and the laws, customs, and man- 
ners of the Athenians.” Her studies were interrupted ‘by 
the accession of Mary, but upon succeeding to the crown her- 
self, after the settlement of the perplexed affairs of the king- 
dom, she renewed them with great ardor. Ascham, in 1563 
tells the young men of England that “it was their shame 
that one maid should go beyond them all in excellency of 
learning and knowledge of divers tongues. Yea, he believed 
that besides her perfect readiness in Latin, Italian, French 
and Spanish, she read there at Windsor more Greek every 
day than some prebendaries of that church did read Latin in 
a whole week.” She employed also Sir Henry Saville and 
Sir John Fortescue to read to her. The latter (who was a 
most accomplished scholar) read Thucydides, Xenophon 
Polybius, and the Greek tragedians to her. Ballard gives a 
wonderful account of her own personal studies. It would be 
tedious to recount her translations and other works. On 
August 5, 1564, her Majesty went to Cambridge, and stayed 
five days in King’s Coliege. She was entertained with tra- 
gedies, comedies, orations, and other academical exercises 
and visited every college. Upon her departure she took 
leave of the university in a Latin oration, which has been 


} omeerg by Holinshed and Fuller,—Churchman’s Shilling 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


soirees, 

Bolivia. 

improvements in car-building. 
“Indemnity to Germany” question. 


visit England for change of air. j 
Laurent Laporte thinks the pro 

in Egypt is a joke huge enoug 

Memnon explode with laughter. 


unparalleled. 


finished, but will be ready before the end of this month. 


wheels has no peer since Rubens died.” 
never in the way. 
sheep which might otherwise be kept. 


International Exhibition at Vienna next summer. 
each other as to be able to live in the same house.” 


at 17,500,000, and the value in wealth at $5,000,000, 000. 


Chicago is summed up thus : 


‘* First stage, plenty money, no wheat, 
Second stage, plenty wheat, no money. 
Third stage, no wheat, no money.” 


where is the tomb of Tamerlane. 


to 20, an ox 20, swine 25, a P 


i 
ridge 25, a raven 100, an eagle 100, a goose 100, 


the awful charges on the same.”’ 


to the act as 


fornia, to a relation in 


Society's gardens. 


of wasps and bees.” 


An orator recently remarked in his fine peroration, “‘Inno-| thought it was a most disgraceful case, and that she did not 
cence is like an umbrella, when once we have lost it we can ent 


never hope to see it back again.” 
In the absence of globes, how do you illustrate the shape 


teacher. ‘‘I show ‘em my heud,” was the reply. 


to-morrow, if it be fine,” said the general. 


Dr. Johnson once silenced a notorious female backbiter, who 
was condemning some of her friends for painting their cheeks, 
by the remark that ‘‘it is a far less harmful thing for a lady to | height of the fruit season. ‘The masters refused to give way, 
redden her own complexion than to blacken her neighbor’s|and sent their agents into London, who soon returned with 


character. 


in one ear and out at the other. 
be silenced. 
there’s nothing between 'em to stop it.” 


A party of Freuch railway engineers are to visit the United rc " : 
States to study our railway system, and especially some recent | brought P. with her), to the young wife and mother: Don’t 


M. Gustave Dore, whose health thas been lately much : ; ital ti ink hae 1 
impaired by over attention to his numerous works, is about to at-evening patties, may beep capital time, but they surety Reap 


A sarcastic Ohio editor notices that ‘“‘last evening the 
beautiful daughter of Mr. Lovepuff, the accomplished and : z ly hen f 
gentlemanly wagon maker of this vicinity, was united in wed- | ‘‘ miss-take” he ever made in his life was on his wedding-day. 
lock to George Beerstat, the talented artist, whose charming | His wife denies it, and says it was she who was ‘* wniss-led, 
landscapes are upon the dashboard of every buggy ever turned 
out of his father-in-law’s shop, and who at striping carriage- 


You don't hear of a policeman being run over—they are 
England's 12 000,000 hares and rabbits exclude 3,000,000 


The Czar Alexander has indicated his intention to visit the 


The numerical addition to the strength of the Northern 
States from immigration, since the census of 1800 is estimated 


The following is a scale of the average duration of animal the election of the new Board of Directors for Erie. The 
life from the most celebrated writers on natural history: ahare | London Times says: ‘'lhe Board now constituted is admitted 
will live 10 years, a cat 10, a goat 8, a sheep 10, a dog from 14 


gean 8, a turtle dove 25, a part- 





following pieces :—The Ticket-of-Leave Man and The Beggars 
Opera, The Liar and An Appeal tothe Public, Fraud and its 
Victims, London Assurance, Humbug, and after any one, or 





The brother of the King of Portugal, a pupil of Rossini, | two, of these pieces, the whole to conclude with the old 
recently made an uppeatance as a tenor at one of M. Thiers’ | Lyceum drama of A Day of Reckoning. 


Spreading—This morning, at a quarter-past two, Mr. 


: : ; Frederlck Larker, junior, on arriving at the family residence, 
Pn gy A pe Brn ong pod «aged po — es found that the long-threatened ‘* lockout” had taken place.— 
’ ’ 


Punch. 


Pleasant Words (for Pidgeon’s Ears)—Mrs. Pidgeon (who has 


consent to it, my dear. Go out alone, indeed! I know—by 


7 experience—what comes of husbands going out alone! They 
Asenbly - og Rogge ag Beogtie .y >a become tyrants in their homes! and their children do the 


same, 
Beaten on that Score—Professional musicians who perform 


good hours. 
Old England's Privilege—Tike a walk in the country and 


ition to have a parliawent | you will find that even the gentle brook murmurs. 
to make the colossus of 


** Beware of Widders, Sam’-—-It is stated by a colonial jour- 
nal that four-fifths of the widows in Canada marry again within 


A Terre Haute, Ind., paper speaks thus: ‘This is the | two years and a half after their bereavement. No wonder it is 
bountiful year. The small fruit crop is immense, the wheat | difficult to persuade men to emigrate to Canada. 
crop is huge, the oat crop is promising, and the baby crop is 





Never Contented!—Rector: Splendid season for you, Mrs. 
Broadlands !—Farmer's Wife: Well, it be—but you see ail the 


The Russian Grand Duke Michael, on returning with his hay is so terrible good, that we shan’t have no coarse hay for 
family to the Caucasus, travelled along a distance of 158 versts the cows.— Fun. 
on the new Poti Tiflis railway. ‘The line is not yet quite 


What is ihe difference between an unmarried and a married 
lady ?—One is-a-miss and the other a-miss-is. 

A Fish out of Water—A w(h)ale on a boy's back. 

Tomkins, who is terribly henpecked, says the greatest 


Caper Sauce—A ballet girl's imperence. 
The Book for Pedestrians—Walker's Dictionary, —/wn. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The Geneva Board of Arbitration has been in session during 


A clergyman in Surrey, Eng., wants a schoolmaster and | the past week, but secrecy as to the proceedings is still strictly 
mistress, and says that ‘‘ they must stand in such a relation to | maintained. 


In the House of Commons, on Tuesday afternoon, there was 
some discussion upon the subject of the arrival of French 
Communists in England, during which a significant question 
was put to the Government by Sir Robert Peel, who, after 


The progress of an operator in the recent wheat corner in| lluding to the fact that Germany had expelled the Jesuits, 


asked the Premier whether the Government intended to 
enforce the section of the Roman Catholic Relief act of 1829, 
which provides for the banishment from England of all mem- 
hers of the Society of Jesus. Mr. Gladstone, in reply, seid the 


subject was an important one, and must be taken into serious 

The Turkestan Gazette announces that the Governor-General | oonsideration by the Government. He added that though the 

of that province has ordered the rewarkable antiquities of|jaw in question was now nearly half a century old, no steps 
Samarcand to be restored, including tbe chapel of Gour Emir, 


had yet been taken for its enforcement. 
The English papers generally express great satisfaction at 





to be as solid and respectable as any in the United States, and 
it may therefore be assumed that, if reliance can be placed on 
an American joint stock enterprise of any kind, the resources 


In an advertisement by a railroad company of unclaimed | of the undertaking will henceforth be intelligently ~~ 
goods, a letter dropped from the word lawful, and so the|and honestly administered.” The Daily News says: ‘‘ The 
advertisement appropriately reads, ‘‘ People to whom these 

packages are directed, are notified to come forward and pay 


railroad is now in the hands of its rightful owners, and we 
must express satisfaction that-a magnificent property, which 
represents a capital of twenty-three millions sterling, the bulk 


Mr. Thomas Longmans, the London publisher, is very | f i held in England, has passed into the hands of honest men, 
indignant at the bill passed by the Canadian Parliament as to | #04 will not henceforth be manipulated for the personal pur- 
copyright. He writes to the London Zimes suggesting that | Poses of politicians or financial adventurers, but be ma 
gteps should be taken to prevent the Queen giving her assent prudently and fairly for the benefit of the shareholders. 


A man at Exeter recently sold bis wife for $250 to another 


A very fine specimen of the horned frog was recently sent | ™®2 who had teken a liking for her, the lady making no objec- 
through the post by a lady living at San Diego, Southern Cali- tion. The children were divided, the husband taking two, and 
ndon. ‘Che frog, after a month’s the wife the rest. He has since declined to maintain them, 

journey, arrived safely, and is now exhibited at the Zoological 4 his wife brought the matter before the magistrates. She 


id not deny the sale—in fact, seemed to think it a mere 


i asi ‘a ” rdinary matter of business, and said her purchaser was su 
A boy, writing a composition on ‘‘ Extremes,” remarked ae r ‘ Pp 
that “we should endeavor to avoid extremes, especially those pecling hee. The magisinates, of ceusse, wees queuiy diecied. 


She had brought this upon herself. Ste had consented to be 
sold, and therefore could not expect to have any peace. They 





deserve any protection. Jf her | tened her 
violently or assanited her, then they would grant her a sum- 
of|mons. The applicant then thanked the bench and left the 





the earth to your scholars?” asked a committee of a school- | court. 


The Corporation of London have decided to have a medal 


An old general used to ask his servant, ‘‘ John, what sort of | struck in commemoration of the Thanksgiving in honor of the 
morning is it?” ‘‘Aslibbery, slobbery morning, sir,” replied | Prince of Wales. The cost is not to exceed $5,625, and copies 
John. ‘ Then close the curtain, John, and call me at this time | of the medal will be presented to the Royal family, and to 


museums and literary institutions at home and abroad. 


The strawberry gatherers in the market gardens around 
London recently struck for an advance of wages just at the 


wagon-loads of gutter children, who, enticed by the promise 


A barrister would go on speaking after the {learned judge | °f ® Tide in the country and as much fruit as they could eat, 
had cautioned him to desist, till at last his irritated lordship |C™e¢ willingly and in shoals. Soon the fruit which was spoil- 
cried out, ‘Sir, ‘tis no use speaking ; what you say to me goes ing for want of gatherers was stored in baskets ready for mar- 

»” ‘The advocate would not | £¢t, much to the discomfiture of the workmen, whose masters 
‘*My lord,” he said, “it’s no wonder, when | fused to take them back. 


A short time ago the Prince of Wales visited Bethnal-green, 


A New England advertiser wants ‘‘a,woman who fears the | * densely-populated poor district in the east of London, for 
Lord and weighs two hundred pounds,” and the editor of the the purpose of opening a museum there. Great preparations 


i i rti t ks that ‘ were made for his reception, and he was most heartily received, 
sapere vagrant = eon at wes wank Sens rd Bh but the comments made by the Daily News and Daily Telegraph 


or anybody else.” 





mo of the Inns of Court volunteers ? 





Castro's Friends—A company calling itself the “Astra 
Dramatic club” advertised a performance in aid of what they 
are pleased to term the ‘‘ Tichborne Defence fund,” under the | asks, ‘‘should Episcopal Churches take notice in this con- 
distinguished patronage of an ‘‘M.P.” and an ‘‘M.D.,” and we|spicuous manner of the death of a mere layman-—for, most 
sincerely trust that the hall, where they performed was ‘‘ M.'T.” | unquestionably, although conventional courtesy gave him the 
Should, however, their success encourage another attempt in 
| this cause, a charming 


on the appearance of the crowd and the decorations mortally 
offended the inhabitants. They called an indignation meeting 


Sacrifice of a Sacred Edifice—It bas been announced, and |#t which resolutions were passed repudiating the scurrilous 
not contradicted, that the church of St. Clement Danes in the | reflections on them, and pledging the meeting to use every 
Strand is positively about to be removed from before the site lawful means to stop the circulation of those journals. 
of Pandemonium that is to be, more commonly called the New 
Courts of Law, and some times (ironically) Palace of Justice. | Episcopal Church have incurred the censure of a Mr. Kenneth 
This is truly an awful sacrifice of a church. Is it possible that | Bruca Stewart, a correspondent of the Church Herald. He 
the Government is thus about to give place to the Generalissi- | says that both these gentlemen have gone out of their way to 


The Archbishop of Canterbury and Dr. Aglen of the Scottish 


allude very feelingly to the death of Dr. Norman McLeod, and 
in doing so have wandered altogether from the beaten track 
alike prescribed by usage and good judgment. ‘“ Why,” he 


title of ‘Rey.,’ he was, in a nice ecclesiastical sense, no 





programme might be selected out of the | more?” 
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The Prince of Wales was on the Ist inst. inaugurated Com- 
mander of the Encampment of Faith and Fidelity at the Free- 
mason’s Hall. His Royal Highness having been re-elected 
Master of the Royal Alpha Lodge, was installed at Willis’s 
Rooms. The Duke of Edinburgh, Prince Arthur, and Prince 
Christian of Sleswick-Holstein have become life s of 


== cv ed 








“inauguration” of the edifice erected, at a cost of £20,000, to 
the memory of Nicholas Wood, a statue of whom, in marble, 
was unveiled. 

Mr. Nicholls, surveyor for Cheshire, reported to the magis- 
trates that the late storms had washed away four bridges and 

































































the National Rifle Association. 


The Princess Louise on the 28th ult. laid the memorial 
stone of a new building for the North-Eastern Hospital for 
Children in the Hackney-road. The Princess, who was accom- 
panied by the Marquis of Lorne, was conducted over the 
wards, which presented affecting and touching sights in the 
rows of little pale-faced invalids, with their beds and hair 
decked out in ribbons to receive their illustrious visitors. The 
Princess and her husband were enthusiastically cheered in the 
streets, which were as gaily decorated as on the occasion of 
the visit of the Prince aud Princess of Wales to the same 
neighborhood on a previous occasion. 

The Manchester papers state that the ‘‘ cheap food” azitation 
is spreading in the mining districts of the North. The miners’ 
wives are acting independently of their lords and masters in 
this matter; and the absence of the men from the meetings 
which sre beld daily certainly does not detract from the spirit 
and interest of the proceedings. At Sleekburn and Bedling- 
ton, the chairwoman recommended a strike against the 
butchers, and she lamented that “a vast of people” would 
still buy butcher's meat. The meeting is reported to have 
shrieked in chorus, ‘‘ We'll watch em ;” *‘ We'll tar’em ;” and 
to have shown in other ways that they have not been unobser- 
vant of the practices adopted by the rougher sex when trade 
interests are in dispute. One speaker, Mrs. Watson, was 
inclined to moderation ; but she was overborne by the crowd, 
and the meeting, it is added, broke up in a mood which por- 
tends danger to the butchers. 

A singular case came before the Probate Court lately. Mr. 
Jobn Short, formerly a wine and spirit merchant in the Strand, 
having retired from business with a fortune of £40,000 or 
£50,000, went to live at Castlenau Villa, Barnes, where he 
remained until his death on the 11th of June, 1871. He 
executed a will on the 14th of July, 1868, and a codicil on the 
12th of February, 1870, and there was no dispute as to the 
validity of these documents, by which be made a distribution 
of bis property among bis children and their families. It was 
stated, however, that shortly before his death Mr. Short 
dictated the following paper to Mr. Reneau, one of the execu- 
tors:—‘‘I, John Short, of Castlenau Villa, Barnes, wish my 
son, George Short, now residing at Hemel Hempstead, to have 
the sum of £5,000 New Three per Cent. Stocks given to him at 
my decease, in addition to what I have already given him.” 
The paper was written by Mr. Renean, at the request of the 
testator, and there was a memorandum at the foot of it that 
had been read over to the testator. This memorandum was 
signed by Mr, Reveau and by Mrs. Ridgway, the testator’s 
housekeeper, and at the end of it was a mark, which it was 
suggested on behalf of George Short must be the mark of the 
testator. But both Mr. Reneau and Mrs. Ridgway, who were 
the only persons in the room when the docnment was written, 
swore positively that it was not the mark of the testator, that 
it was merely the scratch of a pen which bappened to be on 
the piece of paper on which the document was written. The 
learned judge held that there was no evidence of the due 


desborough, with its mansion and park, covering an area 


jured several others. The amount of damage is estimated 
at £11,000. 

A curious advertisement appears in the current number of 
the National Society's Month/y Paper. A clergyman in Sur- 
rey wants a schoolmaster and mistress, and says that “they 
must stand in such a relation to each other as to be able to 
live in the same house.” 

A shocking accident happened at the Midland Railway Sta- 
tion, Leicester, lately. A letter-carrier named Deacon was 
crossing the line in order to make a ehort cut into another 
part of the town, when he was knocked down by some wag- 
gone that were being shunted. His skull was fractured, and 
both his legs were almost severed from his body. He died 
before assistance could be rendered. 

The liqnidators of Overend, Gurney, and Co. (Limited) 


| 


Malins, they are prepared to make a second return of 10s. per 
share on the shares held by the contributories in the cum- 
pany who have paid all the calls made on them. 

Grimston Park, Yorkshire, lately the property of Lord Lon- 


within a ring fence of nearly 2,900 acres, was submitted to 
competition on the 2d inst. by Messrs. Driver, the auctioneers 
of Whitehall. The estate, after keen competition, was knocked 
down to Mr. John Fielden, of Dobroyd Castle, Todmorden, 
for £265,000. 
The will of the Duke of Bedford has been proved by his 
successor as the sole executor. The personalty was sworn 
under £600,000. His lordship has left legacies and annuities 
to his servants free of duty; there are a few other ests, 
The jewels are to descend as heirlooms with the Woburn 
Abbey estates. All estates in Middlesex vested in his lord- 
ship he leaves to his cousin and successor to the title ; and 
all estates under the will of his late father will pass under the 
same trusts as were settled by his late father's will. His lord- 
ship bequeaths the residue of his personal estate to the pre- 
sent duke. 
Mr. E. T. Chapman, an Englishman, and three of his assis- 
tants, were killed by an explosion in a laboratory at Rube- 
land, in the Harz, on the 23rd ult. Some of the inhabitants 
were also injured. Mr. Chapman was a distinguished chemist. 
Although only in his twenty-seventh year, he had contributed 
a large number of origins! investigations in organic chemistry 
to the Chemical Society. In the autumn of last yeer he un- 
dertook the chemical management of a large wood distillery 
in the Harz, and he was engaged on the day of his death in 
the manufacture, for mining purposes, of an explosive com- 
pound, apparently nitrate uf methyl. The immediate cause 
of the cnplesiat of a quantity of this substance is not known. 

The prison authorities at Lewes have received the Secretary 
of State’s warrant for the removal of Christina Edmunds to 
the Broadmoor Crimiral Lunatic Asylum. 

The International Prison Congress assembled on the 3d inst. 
in the Middle Temple Hall, under the presidency of Lord 
Carnarvon. Among those present were Lord Harrowby, Lord 





execution of the document, and directed a verdict accordingly. 














































A third case of alleged imposture and frand was investigated 
at Marlborough street lately, at the instance of the Charity 
Organization Society, A journeyman tailor named Bore had 
a:sumed the dress and style of a clergyman, had started the 
**National Bible and Clothing Society,” and had obtained 
subscriptions from, among others, Lady Balfour. Some 
curious extracts were read from the “‘ report” of this society, 
one of which was an imaginary dialogue between a Scripture 
reader and a poor woman with nine children to support by 
her own exertions at the wash-tub. The defendant, who, it 
was stated, had succeeded in raising about £300 a year by 
his representations, was remanded for a week, and was 
a imitted to bail. 
Two young gentlemen, named respectively George Thurs- 
ton Dale, and the Hon. Frederick Augustus Ker Bennett, 
son of Lord Tankerville, were summoned before the Brent- 
ford magistrates lately for committing a violent assault on 
Mr. Thomas Bennett, of Ealing-green. The complainant 
and his son were walking home from a library between 10 
and 11 p.m. when the two defendants and , not 
known, pushed violently against the complainant, knocking 
him down and rendering him insensible, after which they 
walked on as fast as possible towards the railway station, 
leaving the complainant on the footpath. The son, who 
was some yards in advance of his father, hearing bim fall, 
ran to his assistance, and afterwards, in company with 
another person who witnessed the occurrence, followed the 
defendants, and found them at the Feathers Inn, near the 
railway station. The complainant remained unconscious till 
eleven o'clock on the following morning, and is still suffer- 
ing from the injury he received. For the defence it was 
urged that the defendants were in a hurry to catch a train, 
and were not aware of the injury they inflicted. The bench 
fined them 40s. each, which was immediately paid. 
An inqnest was held on the 27th ult. at Hayes on the 
body of Elizabeth White, aged fifty-two. Mrs. White and 
her husband were overheard in the afternoon to be quarrel- 
ling, and about four o'clock White called in the neighbors, 
who found his wife lying in the yard beside a tub with 
about six inches of water in it, quite dead and nearly cold. 
The husband said his wife had drowned herself in the tub, 
and that he had pulled her out and laid her beside it, 
The post-mortem examination showed that the cause of death 
was the rupture of some of the blood-vessels in the head, 
and fhat it was perfectly certain that death was not caused 
by drowning or suffocation. The jury returned a verdict 
of manslaughter against the busband. On the following day 
he was brought up before the Uxbridge magistrates, when he 
peated the stat ts he had formerly made, and was com- 
mitted for trial for murder. 

Two colliers named Jessop and Jones, who work at Messrs. 
Pope and Pearson’s West Riding Colliery, Altofts, near Wake- 
field, are likely to lose their lives through their own fool- 
hardiness. 
termed bread-eating time, a few days . Jesso 
other, ‘‘ Have you ever seen the devil? If not, I'll show you 
him.” He then took several pounds of powder from a canis- 
ter, mixed it up in his palm into what is called a devil, affixed 
it to the face of the coal above the canister, and ignited it. 
Some of the sparks fell into the canister, the powder in which 
exploded, and so severely burned the two men that both are 
in a very critical condition. 


A large number of engineers, shipowners, coalowners, and 
others assembled at Newcastle on the 2d inst. to witness the 








They work in the same bank, and at what is 
said to the 


Lichfield, Sir John Pakington, Sir Charles Adderley, Sir John 
Karslake, Mr. J. 8. Hibbert, M.P., Hon. D. Fortescue, M.P., 
Sir Walter Crofton, Mr. T. Webster, Q.C., Mr. Milward, Q.C., 
Archbishop Manning, and representatives of foreign 
countries. Lord Carnarvon, in his opening address, said the 
object of the Conference was to obtain information, to com- 
pare the different prison systems of different countries, to dis- 
onss the principles and details upon which those systems were 
based, and to arrive, if possible, at some general conclus‘ons. 
His lordship paid a warm tribute to the memory of the late 
Mr. Hill, the Recorder of Birmingham, and then proceeded to 
dwell at some length upon the subjects of punishment and the 
repress He urged that authority should be given 





jon of crime. 
for exercising unquestionable severity of punishment and also 
that means should be given for the moral improvement of the 
prisoner ; the one was a duty to society, the other a duty toa 
fellow-creature. He urged, too, that the work given to a 
prisoner should not be selected for its profitable character to 
the prison, or because it was pleasing to the prisoner, but that 
work should be selected which was really a punishment. 
Above all, the prisoner should not be allowed comforts which 
an honest laborer could not obtain by hard work; he should 
be debarred from all enjoyments of any kind, and should, 
under all circumstances, be made to feel that he was suffering 
punishment. 


Sir W. Stephenson, chairman of the Board of Inland 


the Exchequer with regard to the regulation of Working Men’s 
Clubs. Jn future, if clubs selling excisable liquors deposit a 
copy of their rules with the board, and adhere to them it 
approved by that body, those iastitutions will be quite secure 
from prosecution. 
On Sunday afternoon, the 30th ult., the Earl of Dalhousie 
delivered an address at the special services for the working 
classes which are held weekly at the Agricultural Hall, Isling- 


means of regenerating the people and a diminution of the 
means of degrading them, especially of the public-houses. 
“Talk to me of the friends of the working classes,” he said ; 
** those are their friends who would draw them from the pub- 
lic-houses to the house of God—who would empty the one and 
fill the other.” It was announced that the Marquis of Lorne 
would deliver an address in the same hall on an early Sunday. 
The Gazetfe of the 28th ult. contained an announcement 
that, owing to the accession of Mr. Hastings Russell to the 
dukedom of Bedford, his brothers, Mr. Arthur Russell and Mr. 
Odo Russell, are to enjoy the same title, place, pre-eminence, 
and precedence as if their late father had survived and suc- 
ceeded to the peerage. The member for Tavistock and the 


that the Queen has conferred the honor of knighthood on Mr. 
James Ramsden, of Barrow-in-Farness; Mr. William Perry, 
Readymoney, C.S.L., of Bombay. 

The death is announced of Lady 
James Napier, the of 
was the 
Philipps 
subsequently (in 1835) to Sir Charles James Napier. 


Napier, widow of Sir 
Sai A The aA. 





Revenue, bas acted upon the suggestion of the Chancellor of 


ton. Upwards of 2,000 persons were present. His lordship 
deplored the fact that so many thousands of British subjects 
never darken a church door, and pleaded for an increase of the 


ambassador at Berlin will therefore be known as Lord Arthur 
Rassell and Lord Odo Russell. The Gazette has also announced 


late Consul-General at Venice; and Mr. Cowasjee Jehanghier 


Charles 

q d lady 
ughter of a Carmarthenshire gentleman named 
She was married first to Mr. Richard Alcock, and 


The Right Hon. Russell Gurney, M.P., met his constituents 
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dinner. The right hon. gentleman Ke OL DIS reception at 
Washington, and said the Americans deeply sympathized with 
any matter in which the great British public took any interest. 
It was not right to suppose that there was in America any 
feeling of hostility towards England ; indeed, he believed that 
on both sides the Atlantic the greatest interest was felt in all 
that concerned the real happimess of either nation. He believed 
that more interchange of visits was required between England 
and the United States. We ought to know more of each other. 
He could see that for America a Republic was best suited, just 
as was a Monarchy for England, and he was warned by thore- 
who knew best about it against our copying American institu 
tions too rapidly. The object we should have in view was to 
cultivate friendly feelings with a kindred nation. The people 
of the United States were perfectly willing to respond to such 
a feeling, and we should be consulting our best interests and 
theirs by promoting this harmony, and he felt convinced it had 
been much contributed to by the Treaty of Washingion. He 
was exceedingly struck when be first landed by the strong and 
earnest desire ev2rywhere expressed to be on friendly terms 
with England. Unfortunately, difficulties arose which created 


have notified that, with the sanction of Vice-Chancellor | for a time nvkindly feelings. The Americans thought we were 


behaving ill, and were annoyed at the angry expressions used 
on this side of the Atlantic; but when these feelings, as at the 
time he believed they would, had away, the Americans 
showed themselves anxious that a settlement should be arrived 
at. It was of the utmost importance to this country, to the 
cause of civilization, and he might say to the cause of 
Christianity, that the treaty should be carried out, and that 
the grand principles recognized in it should be acted upon. 
He did not care twopence what the result of the Geneva Arbi- 
tration might be. Whether this country had to pay two or 
three millions more or less was a small matter, so long as both 
nations felt that justice had been done, and that the questions 
in dispute had been honorably settled. 


THE CONTINENT. 


A new party is in course of formation in the French Na- 
tional Assembly, to be called the ‘‘ National party.” Its 
chief members are the Duc de Broglie and M. Casimir Perier. 
Itlis recruited from the Right Centre and the Left Centre— 
Ultra Radicals and Legitimists being excluded. The Republic 
is recognised in its programme. 

Capt. Cerfbeer, a gentleman of good position in society, has 
been tried by court-martial at Versailles and sentenced to 
death for deserting to the enemy when in command of a com- 
pany of Mobiles at Pfalsburg, on Nov. 6, 1870. His defence 
was that he had taken the oath of allegi to Napol | 
and that when the Emperor fell he did not consider himself 
bound to serve. Moreover, at the time when he went away, 
Metz and Strasbourg had been taken, and he felt there was 
no use in fighting. So certain did Capt. Cerfbeer feel that he 
was in the right that he actually returned to Paris last June, 
never expecting that anything would happen to him. 

The new French}loan is ,issued at the official prive of 84 
francs 50 centimes. 

A performance of ‘‘ Ragabas” at Marseilles caused a tre- 
mendous uproar in the theatre. The police finally cleared the 
pit and galleries. An excited crowd collected outside, which 
was dispersed by cavalry. About fifty persons were arrested, 
among them two editors. 

The Assembly has adopted 48 paragraphs of the new Tariff 
law. A resolution has been introduced in the Assembly pro- 
viding for an adjournment from Aug. 4 to Nov. 15. 


A large sum of money was found on the person of one of the 
prisoners who was engaged in the attempt to take the life of 
King Amadeus. This, together with the antecedents of the 
prisoners, it is believed, conclusively establishes the fact that 
the men had no political feeling which prompted them to at- 
tempt the assassination of his Majesty, but_were merely*hired 
instruments of a political conspiracy. 

Previous to the attempt at assassination the King had re- 
ceived an anonymous communication warning him that his 
life was in danger. When the attack on the royal party was 
made, a engagement occurred between the would-be 
assassins and| the police and the King’s escort, The King 
himself was anxious to Bg a same, but was prevented by his 
attendants. It is generally believed that the persons arrested 
are the same who assassinated Gen. Prim. 

The King and Queen are receiving congratulatory addresses 
from all portions of the country, expressing the joy of their 
subjects at their escape from the bullets of the assassins, and ~ 
declaring their loyalty and attachment of the people to the 
dynasty of the elective King and the Constitution of Spain. 
On Friday, the 19th inst., the King and Queen drove through 
Madrid in an open carriage. They were greeted at every 
point by the enthusiastic cheers and plaudits of the entire 
popul Th ds of citizens accompanied the carriags 
on its return to the . The examination of the two 
assassins who were captured developed the fuct that the at- 
tack was part of an o' ised conspiracy, extensive in its 
ramifications and provided with ample funds. 

Three of the would-be assassins of the King and 27 of their 
alleged accomplices have been arrested. Admiral Topete has 
warned the authorities against dangerous demonstrations. 
The escape of the King was anarrow one. One of the horses 
attached to the royal carriage received seven pistol shots. 


There are great rejoicings in the Italian cities at the escape 
of the King and Queen of Spain from assassination. Rome 
was covered with flags, and manifestations of sympathy and 
joy were made in front of the Spanish Legation. 

Fresh efforts are making'to induce the Pope to leave Rome, 
and it is said that Mgr. de Merode has offered him a vast 
estate near Brussels. The Italian cardinals are,‘however, op- 
posed to the project. 

Advices from St. Petersburg state that the cholera epidemic 
is gradually making its way fromthe eastern provinces of Rus- 
sia, and gaining a foothold in the central and western portions 
of the Empire. The City of Moscow is now suffering from its 
ravages, and the disease there has assumed its most malig- 
nant form. The proportion of deaths to recoveries of those 
attacked is placed at eight to one. This terrible fatality has 
created a panic among the inhabitants, and th of ths 
better classes are fleeing into Western Europe. At St. Pe- 
t a few dic cases have appeared, and the authori- 
ties have taken the most rigid precautions to cut off communi- 
cation between the capital and thejinfected districts. 

King Louis of Bavaria was sailing by himself on Lake 
Kochelsee, during June, when the vessel suddenly capsized, 
and he only saved himself from drowning by clinging to a 
post till rescued by some peasants. 

The Levant Times reports a tremendous hailstorm in the 
Province of Adriandple. The stones were of the size of wal- 
nuts, killed 2,000 sheep, 30 cows, and 10} horses, besides par- 


























at Southampton on the Ist inst. for the first time since his 
return from Washington, on the occasion of a Foresters’ 


tially destroying the crops of 14 villages, 
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v. @ 83%@ 84x |insured loss. The companies have paid $37,- | coup affecting this market. Preparation for | Cumberland Coal and Iron Co “ei * 
ells, Fargo........ ---- D— _ __, 84@ 80% | 998,986 risks, besides $5,173,760 salvage and|such an eventuality is therefore necessary. | Delaware & Hudson Canal. uz | 118 
As we draw away from the point which | discount, leaving the net amount unpaid at/| All prices are undoubtedly high; but we fail Foting Mountain Coal ae ee re aes 

marks {the departure of the last half of the | $53,380,974. The Auditor estimates that of | to see that the necessaries of life, although a i lt adi 

year’s trade, evidences of renewed vitality in | the sums yet due there will probably be paid | their prices have increased, are less pono 

commercial circles begin to manifestythem- | enough to make the whole payment equal to| ble than they were ten years back. Luxu- Miscellaneous, 

selves, and from this time to the first of Sep- | fifty-four per cent. of the insured loss. The | ries have unquestionably to be paid more for 

tember, when the height of the Fall trade is | total value of property destroyed was $165,-| What is noticeable is that business. in the ee ee power UIT 

usually reached, we look for a steady im-| 000,000. Of the unpaid insurance $27,000,-| broad sense of the term. is goin on awim-| Canton Co.............. 

provement in ths distribution of merchandise | 000, or upward of one-half, were lost by Illi- | mingly, as shown in the ‘Bank po Bn and in | Adams Express................-.44+. 

throughout the interior and slong the whole | nois companies. These have paid less than | the dividends declared for the half-year b Sesertom — 20% 

coast line. With the basis of a good season, | ten per cent. ' } the joint-stock establishments. y y OR ETB coos ee. 
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No. 20 WALL STREET, New York. 






































We continue to sell at par, adding accrued 
interest, the First Mortgage Gold Bonds of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad Company. On 
the completion of this season’s contracts, 
there willbe FrvE HUNDRED ASD SEVENTEEN 
miles of the main line of the Road in opera- 
tion, uniting Lake Superior with the Missouri 
River, aad securing the large traffic of the 
North-west. This amount of Road also en- 
titles the Company to Ten Million Four Hun- 
dred Thousand Acres of Land, located in 
Central Minnesota, Eastern Dakota, and in 
the Columbia Valley on the Pacific Coast. 
The Bonds are secured by a first mortgage 
on the Road, its Traffic and Franchise, 
and on the entire Land Grant received from 
the Government. The rate of interest is 
Seven and Three-Tenths, Gold, equivalent 
to about Eight and a Quarter per cent. in 
Currency. Believing the security to be am- 
ple, and the rate of interest satisfactory, we 
recommend these bonds as a desirable invest- 
ment. Holders of the United States 5-20s 
and high-priced corporate securities may ma- 
terially increase both their principal and 
their interest income by exchanging for 
Northern Pacifics. 


Jay Cooke & Co., 


New York, Philadelphia & Washington. 





ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, Janvary 26, 1672. 
(" THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO 
THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 
THE 3lsT DECEMBER, 1871: 
Premiums received on Marine a from 


st Jan., 1871, to 31st Dec., .. $5,412,777 51 
Premiums on Policies not Saeed ‘off Ist 
January, 187! -s+eee- 2,083,675 48 


TOTAL FUNDS GOLD, 
$1352345425. 
LocaL COMMITTEE. 


J. P. GIRAUD FOSTER. 
Of Foster & Thomson. 
CHARLES M. FRY. 
No. 89 Wall Street. 





FRAME, HARE , & LOCKWOOD, 
No. 88 Watt att & 202 Broapway, 


The London Assurance Corporation 
LONDON. 


| 


FIRE ASSETS, GOLD, 
$5,064,000. 


GORDON NORRIE, 
Of J. Boorman Johnston & Co 


HOWARD POTTER, 
Of Brown Bros. & Co. 


GOOLD H. REDMOND, 
Of Dennistoun & Co. 


Mawacers, 
New York. 





ST. JOSEPH & DENVER CITY 


Railroad Company’s 
ist Mortgage Bonds 


are being absorbed by au increasing demand 
for them. 
Besides being the obligation of a wealthy 
corporation, composed of men of experience 
and high-toned commercial integrity, they are 
secured by a first mortgage on the road, rev- 
enues, land grant, franchise and equipments, 
combined in one mortgage, and are readily 
negotiable both in the markets of this coun- 
try and Europe. 
A liberal sinking fund provided in the 
mortgage deed must advance the price upon 
the closing of the loan. Principal and in- 
terest payable in GoLp. Interest at eight (8) 
per cent. perannum. Payable 4 
free of tax. Principal in thirt 
nominations, $1,000, $500 and 
or Registered. 
Price 97 . accrued interest in Currency, 
from Feb. 15, 
Maps, PS ‘documents, and informa- 
tion furnished. 
Trustees—Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com- 
of New York. 
The diminished quantity of these Bonds 
for sale, and the increase demand absorbing 
them, warrant the belief that they will soon 
be sought for at an advance considerably 
above the present subscription price at which 
they can now be had through the principal 
banks and bankers throughout the rae ont 
and from the undersigned, who unhesitatingly 


b S Goupans 





















Total amount of Marine Premiums $7,446,452 69 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 
* nected with Marine Riske. 


Premiums marked off from Ist Jan 


uary, 1871, to 3ist December, 1871...... "$5, 375,793 24 
Losses paid during the 
same period ... $2,735,980, 63 





Returns of Premium 
and Expenses 
The Company has the sellowieg Ageoh., viz. : 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... . .$3,143.240 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and otherwise. 3,379,050 00 


s 
$978, 211,84 


Real Estate and ‘Bonds and Mestangrs. .. 217,500 00 
Interest, and sundry vr po ane ims due 
the anaes, estimated at.............. 386,739 41 
Premium Notes as Bills Recelv able. 2,105,937 95 
CN ere 274,345 01 
Total amount of Assets. ........ ...$14,806,812 37 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
catea of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
sixth of February next. 

The ening certificates of the issue of 1898 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next. from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment aud cancelled. Upon certificates which 
were issued (in red scrip) for gold ya such 
payment of interest and ein. will be in 
Dividend of FORTY PER CENT. i is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Conpeee for the year 
ending 31st December, 1871, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of April 
pond 


By Order of the Board. 
J. H. CHAPMAN Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
J.D. Jonzs, Josrern GaILuarp. J3., 
Cuares Dennis, C. A. Hayp, 
W. H. H. Moorz, James Low, 


Henry Corr, 
Jostan O. Low, 
Lewis Curtis, 
Cuarues H. Russe.t, 
Lowe tt Hotsroox, 
R. Warren Weston, 
Roya. PHEps, 
Cares Barstow, 
A. P. Prior, 
Wri E. Doneaz, 
Davin Lane, 
James Bryce, 
Dantren 8S. MILER, 
Wa. Srvurats, 
Henry K. Bocenrt, 
Dennis Perxrns, 
Cuarxes D. Leverica. 
J.D JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres't. 


J. D. HEWLETT, 84 Vice-Pres’t 


B. J. Howxanp, 
Bens. Bascock, 
Rost, B, Mytury, 


Frepericx CHavuncy, 
Geo. 8. STEPHENSON, 
WriuiaM H. Wess, 
Suepparp Ganpy, 
Francis Sxrppy, 


Cuas. H. MansHay, 
WituraM E, Bunker, 


James G. DeForest, 
Rosert L. Stewart, 


Gorvon W. Buryzam, 


Cuartes P. Burp ett, 


Samvet L. Miron, 


Avexanper V. Buakg, 


rece d them. 
TANNER & CO., Bankers, 
No. 11 Wall Street, New York. 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
ISSUE 


CIRCULAR NOTES, 
(Issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 





ALSO, 
Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 


MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 


TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 





CHEAP FARMS! FREE HOMES ! 


On the Line of the 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


LAND GRANT OF 
12,000,000 ACRES 
or THE 


Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 
America. 


3,000,000 ACRES IN NEBRASKA, 


A 


IN THE 
GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 
THE 
THE GARDEN OF THE WEST, 
NOW FOR SALE! 


These lands are in the central portion of the United 
States, on the dist di e of North Latitude, the 
central line of the great ———- Zone of the Ame- 
rican Continent, and for wing and stock 
raising unsurpassed by any in the Jnited States. 

CHEAPER IN PRICE, more favorable terms given, 
= more convenient to market than can be found else. 
where. 


FREE Homesteads for Actual Settlers. 








TEE BEST Lecares FOR COLONIES. 


Soldiers entitled to e a Homestead of 160 
Acres. 


Free Passes to Purchasers of Land. 


maps, published in English, German, Swedish 
Danish, mailed free —— Address, 


DAVIS, 


Send for the new Goocstative pamphlet, with new 
and 


BANKING HOUSE OF 
wooD & DAVIS, 


No. 31 Pine St.. New York, May 1, 1872 


We beg to inform our friends that we have 
this day formed a Copartuership for transact- 
ing the business of BANKERS and DEALERS 
in RAILROAD BONDS, under the name of 
Woop & DAVIS. 


{We will receive money on deposit, 


+ 








IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO., 
LONDON 
EsTABLISHED.......... .. 


CAPITAL: 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 


Office of the United States Branch, 40 to 44 
Pine Street, New York. 
E. W. CROWELL, Resmpent Manacer. 





LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


E. M. Arcnreacp, H.B.M. Coneus, Chairman. 
A. A. Low, of A. A. Low & Bro 

n.d. JAPPRAY, of E. 8. p< + & Co. 

Ricwarp Levin, of Richard Irvin & C 

Pavip Savomon, No. 11 oT 38th Street. 

J. Bocrm:N Jounston, of J. Boorman Johnston & 


J \., of J. & J. Stuart. 
BANKERS’ AND BROKERS’ 
Advertising Association, 


42 BROAD STREET, 
New York. 


Advertisers having business in our line, would con- 
sult their interest to get from us estimates before 
making contracts, as we possess the best of facilities 
for inserting advertisements throughout the United 
States and Canadas. 


ALEX. ROBT CHISOLM, Pres't. 








to draft at sight, allowing Interest according 
to the nature of the account. 

The purchase and sale of Railroad Bonds 
will be made a special feature of our business ; 
and we shall keep on hand a variety of choice 
Bonds of well-established Roads, with which 
to supply investors. 

Bonds of new Roads furnished at subscrip- 
tion prices, as offered on our market, without 
commission. 

a me and Circulars sent, and informa- 

tion ished about Railroad Bonds, &e., &e., 
without charge. 
As members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, we are Pe! to execute orders in 
GOVERNMEN NDS, GOLD AND 
RAILROAD STOCKS. 


Our experience in Banking and knowledge 
of investment securities, we trust will entitle 
us to the confidence of capitalists. 


Cc. D. WOOD, 
Formerly of Vermilye & Co., 
SAM’L D. DAVIS. 





JOHN MUNROE & CO., BANKERS, 
8 Wau Street, New York, 
and 41 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 
Issue Circular Letters of Credit for Travellers, on the 
ConsoLIDATED Bank, LONDON, and on 
MONROE & CO., Paris. 


Exchange on London and Paris. 


WALKER, ANDREWS & C0., 


BANKERS, 


No. 14 Wall St., New York. 
ANDREWS & CO., Paris. 


Travelers’ Credits. 
CIRCULAR NOTES A> STERLING EXCHANGE 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
Commercial and ’ ‘reed Credits and Franc Ex- 
change on PARIS. 
Railway and other Loans ne 
and Bonds dealt jin on Commissio 
ee 





tir*ed. Stocks 


Interest on 


AGENCY OF THE 


Bank of British North America, 
No. 48 Wall St. 





COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Issued for use in Europe, China and Ja 
and West Indies, and South America. 
Letters of Credit for Travellers available in ‘all 
the world. 

Demand and Time Bills of Zxchan; 
London and elsewhere, bought and cold! = current 
rates ; - Cable sfers. Demand ts on Scot- 
land and Ireland, also on Canada, Britieh Columbia 
and San Francisco. Bills collected, and other Banking 


business transact 
JOHN PATON, Agent. 


in, the East 
so Circular 
parts of 


payable in 


A.C. KAUFFMAN, 
BANKER 


and Dealer in Southern Securities, 
Charleston, S.C. 


ge UncurRENtT Banx J Norges, Bonps, Stocks, 
Com, A Warrants, Excuaner, &c., £c., Bought 
ind So 
Orders for Investment Securities Carefully Exe 


cuted 
DIVIDENDS, COUPONS, 
N &c., made upon all points 
and pokey for te pily.. 
CORRESPONDENTS of this house, 
pon bevens their business attended to with 
and des} 


ery J 


th haciity 





Land one U.P. R.R. Co. 
Omaba, Neb, 





omK CORRESPONDENTS’: HENRY CLEWS 


TAPSCOTT’S 
GENERAL EMIGRATION, BRITISH anv 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE AGENCIES. 
Passage Tickets issued for 

MAIL STEAMERS AND SAILING PACKETS, 


From London, Queenstown, Liverpool, Belfast, also 
from m Liverpool to New Orleans, by the 


LIVERPOOL AND ees: STEAMSHIP 
Sailing ae 
Issue Drafts and Exchange payable in all of 


Great Britain and Ireland, also aletie for the Con. 
inent of Europe. Demand Notes and A 
Lon on. 


Mesers. Prescott, Grote and Co., 
rd on William ‘Tapscott and Co., Old Hall, Liverpool. 
Paescngers forwarded to all the Western States or 
—_ 4 ee san 
or furt ‘taco cnlarc, app 
TAPS ROMMENS & 
South Steet N New York. 


WEI tiy i SAVINGS 
INSTITUTION, 


644 Broadway, cor. Bleecker Street. 
New York, June %, 1872. 


Forty-third Semi-Annual Dividend. 


The Trustees of this Institution have declared the 
FORTY-THIRD SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND, on a! 
sums on deposit J ~ 1, Lt Ore rales reese entitled thereto) 
at the rate of SIX P. R ANNUM, pay- 
able on and after the third Sender in July. 


Dividends not withdrawn will receive interest the 
same as a deposit. 
E. J. BROWN, President. 
EDWARD SCHELL, Treasurer. 
Cc. F. ALVORD, Se:retary. 
XCELSIOR SAVINGS BANK. 
374 Sixth Avenue, Corner Twenty-third street, 
New York. 
Open daily from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M., and on 
Monday, Wednesday and Saturday evening from 6 to 
8 o'clock. 
B. F. BEEKMAN, President. 
Isaac S. Barrett, Secretary. 


H. K. Taurser, 
JamMEs WALLACE 
Vice Pres’ ts. 


JOSEPH. CILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 
Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 


American BRANCH oF THE HovsE, 
91 John Street, New York. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
Henry Owen, Agent 








Francis & Loutrel, 
NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE,| 
Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 


All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing hom 
Desks, Portfolios, Scrap Books, Books. 
— Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Chessmen, Wallets, 


welt We keep everything in our ne, and sell at lowest 


" MooDy” 8 
EUREKA STAMP 


for Perforation into 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount forw’ “4 


cannot 
by chemicals. 
aot y Fp forward by the upward action of the 
eyer of the machine. Price $20. J. G. MOODY. 


€8 Trinity Building. P.O. Box 0028, New York, 
CALL OR SEND§FOR A CIRCULAR’ 


Billiard Tables. 


KAVANAGH & DECKER’S IMPROVED BIL- 
LIARD TABLES, furnished with the gs cal- 
cushion, at ‘greatly reduced New 5x!0 
Fables, complete, $275 cach, an other sizes at cor- 











New 
Co. KOUNTZE BROTHERS, a 


responding rates. Werelooms, corner of Canal and 
Centre Stree’ 


ts. ~~ 


—_— 

















